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THE BOSTON ELECTRIC SUBWAY. proved entirely inadequate to deal with the problem | hundreds of feet of the street at a time are filied with 

Many years ago it became apparent that Boston re- | in the congested portions of the city. This applies| trolley cars, working their way along as best they can. 
-~od additional facilities for the transportation of | to the region about Boston Common, where, especially | We have in a preceding issue spoken of the new electric 
t ear passengers through the lower parts of the|on Tremont Street, bordering its eastern side, block-| subway road then and now in process of construction 
The problem of rapid transit was for a time|ades are of very frequent occurrence, and where|in Boston. Much work has been done upon it since 
newhat un- that period, 
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ved by the 
introduetion of 
a very com- 
plete system of 
overhead trol- 
lev covering 
and 
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From 
sthetie 
sentiment- 
tandpoints, 
say the 
east, this 
wholesale in- 
troduetion of 
the overhead 
trolley was not 
acceptable,and 
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tion increased, 
the electric 
roads have 


ENTRANCE TO THE SUBWAY 


THE EXCAVATING OPERATIONS ON THE BOSTON SUBWAY NEAR THE COMMON. 


and the aspects 
of the work at 
different peri- 
ods are the 
subjects of our 
illustrations. 
In Jane, 1891, 
the Rapid tran 
sit Commission 
of the city of 
Bosten had 
been appoint- 
ed to consider 
the question of ° 
passenger traf 
fic as affect 
ing the city. 
The commis 
sion gave fifty 
one publie 
hearings and 
expended 
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PATENT MEDICINES, 

The experience of every patent solicitor includes the 
preparation of applications for letters patent on mix- 
tures designed to be used in medicine. The pharma- 
cist, in his mercantile relations with the community, 
finds that a very large portion of his business consists 
in selling a quantity of well known ready-made mix- 
tures, all of which by him are grouped under the term 
‘patent medicines.” These include the vast number 
of proprietary remedies for the cure of the ills which 
flesh is heir to, which remedies are of secret composi- 
tion generally, and are frowned upon by the regular 
medical practitioners. Any one who for a moment 
considers the meaning of the term patent will see at 
once that it is grossly misapplied in the case of any- 
thing secret, A thing patented is a thing divulged. 
The medical profession very properly may raise objec- 
tions to sundry secret medicines, as opposed to the 
ethies of their calling, but a medicine patented has its 
composition disclosed. Any one, for a nominal sum, 
ean procure from Washington a specification describ- 
ing its composition. 

It would seem that it is not a departure from ethics 
for a physician to patent any medicine whose compo- 
sition may involve the exercise on his part of inven- 
tion. 

Every physician has his own favorite prescriptions, 
and it would seem that the ground thus taken would 
expose the community to the abuse of, being flooded 
with innumerable patents for medicines, and that pre- 
scription after prescription would become the property 
of some specific doctor. 

But it so happens that the patent law, which may be 
treated from some aspects of the case as an embodi- 
ment of ethics, with numerous decisions of the highest 
courts of the land to elucidate its doctrines, steps 
in here and makes the patenting of a medicine exceed- 
ingly difficult. The history of these applications in 
the Patent Office is in most cases a rejection on formu- 
lated grounds. The application generally describes a 
mixture of well known medicines. In official letters 
from the Patent Office examiner in these cases apt de- 
scriptions and characterizations of these mixtures are 
to be found. The examiner will term the subject of 
the application perhaps ‘‘an inventory of items as- 








The new type  , fur- 
Race now ased forthe manefacture glass, displaciug the old 
pot furnace. —1 Miustration................ccceeecevenceesseceseeveeeenes iy) 


sembled regardless of synergistic effects or chemical 
union.” The mixture may be stated to be “ merely 
| numerically novel,” and as involving only the skill and 
% | ingenuity of a pharmacist or physician. The medicine, 
it will be stated, can be made by any one possessing 
the skill of the calling of a pharmacist or physician, 
and, therefore, is not the creative work of the inventor. 


a The examiner will require the application to show, in 


brief. some new and distinctive product having new 
properties resulting from the compounding. This is 
rarely shown, and the application is rejected. 

So much in line with each other do the numerous ap- 


2% | plications for patent medicines fall, that the Patent 


Office has adopted a fixed practice, that of rejecting all 
applications for medical compounds which can be re- 
garded as in the nature of physicians’ prescriptions, 
and as descriptive of mere assemblages of well known 
ingredients which have well known effects on the 
human system. The Patent Office haseven gone so 
far as to use a practically stereotyped form of rejection 
of those compounds, emphasizing the fact that the 
proper subject matter of a patent, whatever it is for, 
must be able to endure the relative tests of the pres- 
ence of invention as well as of novelty and utility. The 
majority of these cases are disposed of unfavorably for 
want of invention and for being mere aggregations of 
known things, not showing the required statutory ele- 
ments. There is therefore no mystery attending the 
treatment of these cases. It will be seen that they fall 
exactly into line with applications for mechanical de- 
vices. In them, as in mechanical devices, one. great 
proof of invention is the presence of a true combina- 
tion of parts as distinguished from an aggregation. A 
distinctly new result must be shown. In a case of me- 
chanics it is obvious that the showing a new result is 


* re | far simpler than in the case of a medicine. The results 


of a medicine have to be demonstrated on so compli- 
cated an organism as the human frame, and the sub- 
jective element preponderates in the trial In other 
words, the result produced depends largely upon the 
subject upon whom it is tried. It is therefore very 
difficult to prove the presence of invention by results. 


, 7 Even in mechanical cases this is often not the easiest 


thing to do, but when the human system becomes the 
subject, it is a hundredfold more so. 

There is, however, an indirect species of protection 
open to the devisor of a prescription or a formula which 
is unpatentable. This protection is afforded by the trade 
mark laws. Under the provisions of this law he may 
register a trade mark in connection with his compound 


* ma| @nd thereby obtain standing in the United States 


courts for protection for the use of such title, prima 
facie evidence of which will be afforded by his letters 
of registration. Some trade marks are enormously 
valuable, the business energy of their proprietors hav- 
ing made a simple name worth many thousands of 
dollars. The right of protection in the use of a trade 
mark rests in the common law, but the registration of 
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it by a competent patent solicitor of course immensely 
increases its value. 

It is here that another frequent error is made. Many 
applicants imagine that a trade mark in some myste- 
rious manner protects them in the use of a compound 
or preparation. This it does not do. It protects them 
in the use of the name or trade mark designation, and 
it is only indirectly that it can protect them in the 
thing bearing its trade mark, imitation of which might 
be shown to indicate a desire on the part of the com- 
petitor to copy the appearance of the article and hence 
to trench upon the trade mark. 

The United States Patent Office is ready to grant 
letters patent for medicines which fulfill the statutory 
requirements. But in foreign countries this protection 
is often refused, the statutes forbidding the granting 
of patents for such compounds. 

It seems clear that it may be considered an open 
question in professional ethics whether a physician 
should patent a remedy, assuming that he has one 
which is patentable. Synthetic medicines, prepared by 
chemical processes, often coal tar products, are now 
invading the field of Nature’s simples, and it is possible 
that there nay yet be a number of patentable medical 
compounds invented, to replace quinine and other 
vegetable alkaloids and extracts. But now, of all the 
so-called patent medicines, very few are really patent- 
ed at all, and they are supposed to be, and often are, 
of unknown and secret composition. Protection by 
patenting, which involves disclosure of their compo- 
sition, is the last thing their proprietors would think 
of. It is such secrecy that is opposed to every funda- 
mental principle of medical ethics. 


_— 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION AT 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


For the fourth time the city of Buffalo has opened 
her hospitable doors to receive the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, and has given a 
hearty welcome to the hundreds of men and women 
who assemble to enjoy an interchange of the varied 
fruits of scientific research. The general session of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
was opened on Monday, August 24, with prayer by 
Bishop Fowler of the Methodist Episcopal Church, fol- 
lowed by an address of welcome from General Jewett, 
the Mayor of Buffalo, and from Dr. Roswell Park, the 
president of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences. 
Attention was called to the fact that Buffalo was a 
great commercial center, more tonnage entering and 
leaving its harbor than any other in the world, with 
the exception of Liverpool. The institutions of this 
metropolis by the lakes were described, particularly 
the society represented by Dr. Park, and which is 
really doing an important work that reaches many 
thousands of people. . This has been a famous year for 
conventions, especially of a political sort, a fact that 
caused the city aid to be denied that might otherwise 
have been expected. But public-spirited citizens 
amply atoned for this by their liberality. Prof. E. D. 
Cope, the renowned paleontologist and comparative 
anatomist, and who has the honor this year of being 
the President of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, responded to the addresses of 
welcome and gave an outline of the objects of the As- 
sociation. He said that while many of the scientists 
assembled were teachers, the prime object of the or- 
ganization waa not teaching, but the advancement of 
science by the increase of knowledge ; to penetrate the 
unknown ; to understand with certainty the mutual 
relations of the various parts of the universe; and to 
ascertain the highest principles of nature. Some of us 
are attracted by acertain love of the beautiful, whether 
it be the beauty of perfect mechanism, of form, or of 
law in operation ; others have an interest in the origin 
and destiny of the human race ; others are adventurous 
explorers, while many others simply desire to know. 
Science has a high utilitarian value, and it also pro- 
motes human happiness. The man of science pursues 
the truth wherever it may lead, and often gains unex- 
pected benefits. Scientific methods reqiiire a reason- 
able use of the results of observation and experiment. 
Thus correct habits of thought are formed; we study 
facts. first, and then draw our inferences. Theories 
should not be valued for any more than they are 
worth. Labor brings its substantial reward, but there 
is a pleasure in activity itself. Scientific men teach 
that the mental life is worth living and gives as much 
pleasure as the physical life. They demand free 
thought, as well as thought that is careful and ju- 
dicious and beneficial. The future of science will »» 
greater than its past; and its honest, diligent culti- 
vation will more largely affect the national life than it 
has ever done heretofore. 

The address of Miss Alice C. Fletcher, before the 
Section of Anthropology, will be found in part in the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT. 

Before the Section of Physics an address was given by 
Vice-President Mees on “ Electrolysis and Some Qut- 
standing Problems in Molecular Dynamics.” He re- 
viewed the history of the century that has elapsed since 
the first note was made of chemical action having been 
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produced by electricity. Volta’s great gift to the world 
was the voltaic battery, though his ‘‘ contact theory” 
has been a barrier to the progress of investigation. 
Nicholson and Carlisle opened the field for the study 
of eleetrolysis by the decomposition of water. Thesub- 
stance decomposed is called an electrolyte ; the battery 
terminals are electrodes, the one bringing the current 
being the anode, and the one carrying it away the ca- 
thode. Particles moving toward the anode are anions 
ind toward the cathode are cathions, and the general 
law is that the electrolyte is split into two parts, and 
only two, no matter how complex its structure may be. 
The various theories propounded to explain this law 
were reviewed. Important experimental contributions 
have followed one another, batteries have been per- 
fected, physical actions studied, measuring instruments 
invented. Faraday’s laws were stated and his work 
reviewed rapidly. The contributions of Helmholtz, 
Thomson, Boscha, Favre, Gibbs, Hittorf and others 
were mentioned. Kohlrausch’s work shows rare pa- 
tience and skill. His law is that solution affects disso- 
ciation, and that in the case of fused substances heat is 
a factor to be considered. The question, Whence comes 
the electrieal charge upon the ions? is not yet solved. 
Whether these charges are inherent in the molecule or 

vhether they result from the work done upon the mole- 

; in dissociation is not known. The determination 

of the relative values of solution pressures is simple, but 

f their absolute values difficult. It is impossible in 

. brief synopsis to do justice to Prof. Mees’ statement 
( the various problems that remain to be conscienti- 

isly studied, but his concluding appeal is noteworthy, 
‘hat American physicists should add their full share to 
the development of the theories which cluster around 
the one central pillar on which all science is built to- 
day, namely, the conservation of energy, and which is 
now more clearly defined and strongly intrenched than 
ever before. 

Prof. William R. Lazenby, vice president of the Sec- 
tion of Social and Economic Science, gave an opening 
address on “ Horticulture and Health.” After a some- 
what exhaustive treatment of the value of fruit as a 
diet, showing by means of chemical analysis and per- 
centage tables what parts of different fruits go to build 
up the various compounds of the human body, he gave 
the results, from the pecuniary side, of many years’ ex- 
perience at the Ohio State University and elsewhere to 
show the practicability of a family’s getting a good liv- 
g from a small area of well located ground devoted to 
of small fruits, flowers and forced vegeta- 

| rom the «esthetic side also, work in this direc- 

tion is to be highly reeommended, because the resulting 

association with Nature in her most beautiful 
forms develops the best sides of character. 

The socialist has his dream of an ideal world. He be- 
lieves it possible to have a social and industrial order 
wherein all freely serve, and all are served in return ; 
where no drones or sensualists can abide ; where edu- 
cation is as free and common as air and sunshine, where 
nothing but service secures approbation and nothing 
but merit wins esteem ; where mental development and 
inoral culture is the aim, as well as possible attainment 
of all. 

In conclusion the speaker said: “I sincerely hope 
that the obvious advantages of forming horticultural 
colonies will be widely and rapidly improved. It would 
correct the unhealthy congestion of our towns and 
cities. In no other way can so many be provided with 
homes, regular employment and good living. By a 
horticultural colony I mean the association of from one 
hundred to five hundred families in the purchase of a 
suitably located tract of land, embracing about one 
acre for each individual. The location, which should 
be reasonably near some large commercial center, and 
the purchase of this land, should be intrusted to the 
most capable and honest members of the association. 
It should be carefully surveyed and divided into a few 
small lots, centrally located, for the necessary mechan- 
ics and merchants, but mainly into areas of from one 
to ten acres for horticulture. Ample reservations of 
the best sites should be made for a schoolhouse, town 
hall and public park. The streets should be embow- 
ered with shade trees, and every owner of a lot or gar- 

den should be encouraged to beautify and adorn it. 

“I believe such a co-operative effort would secure a 
modest but comfortable home for any family that 
could contribute from $300 to $500. If the contribu- 
‘ons ranged from $500 to $1,000, a proportionally better 
home could be secured. Some of the advantages of 
such colonization over the isolated system of taking up 
4 homestead may be summarized as follows : 

 First.—One-tenth of the land required under the 
old system would be found abundant. 

* Seeond.—It could be far better selected with refer- 
*nee to markets, and more suitable allotments for 
fruits, garden vegetables, floriculture, nursery, ete. 
conld be made. 

’ Third.—Few draught animals and little expensive 
tuachinery would be required. 

* And, finally, man’s social and gregarious instincts 
would be satisfied. 
~’ While ignorance and miseducation ruin thousands, 
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of us who have been perplexed and bothered with clash- 


con. 


the eminent author's well known views and theories, to 


Cave Explorations in the United States and their Bear- 
ing on the Antiquity of Man.” A public reception was 
given, on Tuesday evening, by the ladies of the Twen- 
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ness sends more men and women to perdition than any 
other cause. 

‘Horticulture may never become a universal pana- 
cea tor destitution and crime, yet I have a joyful trust 
that thousands will be awakened by it to a larger and 
nobler conception of the true mission of labor, and by 
its practice, along the path of simple, honest, persistent 
work, life may be!itmade easier, and men and women 
healthier and happier.” 

** Botanical Gardens” were discussed by Prof. N. L. 
Britton, of New York City, in his opening address in 
the Section of Botany. He said that these were pri- 
marily formed for purely utilitarian objects, the chief 
being the procuring of plants for medicinal pur- 
poses. The function of such gardens as aids in scien- 
tific teaching and research, the one which at present 
furnishes the dominating reason for their existence, 
did not develop much, if at all, before the sixteenth 
eentury. The four main elements of the modern 
botanical garden have been brought into it successively 
and gradually. They are (1) the utilitarian, or econo- 
mic ; (2) the esthetic ; (8) the scientific ; (4) the philan- 
thropic. These elements have been given different 
degrees of prominence according to local conditions ; 
some gardens being essentially esthetic, some mainly 
scientific ; while in our public parks we find the philan- 
thropic function. The speaker dwelt on each of the 
four elements, showing how it should be developed in 
connection with an ideal botanical garden, and with 
due recognition of tHe other featurés inentioned. Then 
leaving the theoretical portion of his subject, he de- 
voted the remainder of his address to a description of 
the main gardens of the world, illustrating his remarks 
by numerous stereopticon views. There are more than 
200 so-called botanical gardens, but few of them meet 
the requirements now laid down. Some are pleasure 
parks with the plants labeled ; most of them pay some 
attention to taxonomy and morphology ; many to eco- 
nomic botany ; while only a small number are admir- 
ably equipped in all respects. The United States con- 
tains ten such gardens, of which by far the best,is that 
connected with Harvard University. The one estab- 
lished a year ago in Bronx Park, in the northern part 
of New York City, is one of the latest additions to the 
number. It is liberally endowed, and the plans for its 
development have been drawn on a broad basis. 
Through a co-operative agreement entered into with 
Columbia University, the herbarium and botanical 
library of that institution will be deposited with the 
garden, and most of the research and graduate work 
of the university will be carried on in the museum 
building. 

Other vice-presidential addresses were: On the 
‘** Achievements of Physical Chemistry,” by Prof. W. A. 
Noyes, before the Section of Chemistry ; on “ Intuitive 
Methods in Mathematics,” by Prof. W. E. Story, of 
Worcester, Mass., before the Section of Mathematics 
and Astronomy ; and on the “ Artistic Element in En- 
gineering,” by Prof. Frank O. Marvin, of Lawrence, 
Kan. 

The topic assigned on the programme to Prof. 
T. N. Gill, the vice president of the Section of Zoology, 
was ‘ Animals as Chronometers for Geology ;” but the 
renewed and lively interest in the ever troublous sub- 
ject of nomenclature led him to take that as his theme 
instead. He was also induced by the fact that the last 
Zoological Congress held at Leyden had asked for the 
consideration of this important topic. Prof. Gill’s ad- 
dress was an exhaustive roview of the history of no- 
menclature, from the time of Litmeus, when 4,000 
animals, exclusive of insects, were known, to the pres- 
ent, when there are 400,000 species of animals. The 
main heads of this admirable and extended treatise—for 
such it really is—were the following: The commence- 
ment of binominal nomenclature ; the origin and sig- 
nificance of trivial names ; whether the first species of a 
genus should be regarded as its type—the speaker say- 
ing decidedly that it should not be ; as to the choice be- 
tween names simultaneously published; the diserimina- 
tion between families, super-families, sub-families, and 
groups ; complaints as to the instability of nomencla- 
ture ; his conclusion being that the “ best thing to do 
now is to accept the current system, purified as much 
as possible by judicious and inexorably applied laws, 
hoping that in the future a less cumbrous system of 
notation may be devised.” This will bea relief to those 





ing scientific names, being now assured that we must 
put up with the present inconvenient nomenclature 
because it cannot well be helped. 

Two public lectures, complimentary to the citizens of 
Buffalo, were given, with illustrations by the stereopti- 
That on Wednesday evening was by Dr. J. W. 
Spencer, concerning “‘ Niagara as a Time Piece,” giving 


which ample space has already been given in these col- 
uns in reports of last year’s proceedings of the A. A. 
A. 8. That on Thursday evening, by Messrs. H. C. 
Mercer and Edward D. Cope, gave “The Results of 


and the receipts more than 29 per cent. 
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Society of Natural Sciences, which was a most delight- 
ful social event, and enabled the guests and their hosts 
to form a mutual acquaintance with each other. 
Reports of the special work done by the several sec- 
tions, as well as of the various scientific excursions to 
Niagara Falls and elsewhere, will be given soon. 
Among modifications taken under favorable considera- 
tion is one for combining, in future summer meetings, 
the transactions of the chemical and the geological 
societies, and perhaps other affiliated societies, with 
their respective sections of the A. A. A. 8., so as to pre- 
vent the duplication of work and complication of ma- 
chinery of organization. The fact is plainly evident 
that some plan is necessary for managing with more 
system and fairness for all concerned the vast number 
of valuable scientific papers offered every year to be 
read in the nine sections now existing. Possibly the 
plan may meet with favor that is already adopted by 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, of publishing 
and distributing beforehand among the members the 
various papers accepted, and then having them brought 
up for discussion only. This might give more time for 
previous investigation and result in more thoroughly 
satisfactory conclusions. Horack C. Hovey. 
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The Brooklyn’s Great Run, 

The new cruiser Brooklyn, on Angust 27, proved 

herself to be very fast, by covering a distance of 83 nau- 
tical miles in a continuous run at an average speed of 
21 92-100 knots. She also maintained an average of 
22 9-10 knots during a portion of the run. This latter 
speed was accomplished in the run back between the 
third and fourth buoys, a distance of about 7 miles. 
She also, between the first and second buoys on the re- 
turn, reached the high average of 22 48-100. In her run 
of 88 miles she had a boiler pressure of 160 pounds and 
an average of 138 revolutions a minute, with a maxi- 
mum of 140 revolutions. By her performance she earns 
for her builders, the Messrs. Cramp, of Philadelphia, a 
bonus of at least $350,000, a premium of $50,000 being 
allowed by the government for each quarter of a knot 
developed in excess of 20 knots. Nothing is allowed 
for the extra fraction of a quarter of a knot, and, unless 
the computations of the official naval board should in- 
crease the average to 22 knots (which is not likely), the 
bonus will be no greater than if the Brooklyn had aver- 
aged 2134 knots. 
The vibration was scarcely felt by those on board at 
any time during the entire run, though the engines 
were, as a matter of course, worked to their highest 
tension throughout. 

The course was marked by seven buoys, at each of 
which was anchored a revenue cutter or lighthouse 
tender. On these vessels were naval engineers, who 
took observations of the tide conditions, which will en- 
ter into the conclusions of the naval board in its re- 
port of the trial to the Navy Department. The follow- 
ing table shows the time taken and the speed made 
between the buoys: 


a Speed. 
Buoy. Time ee Knots. 
Sis 10:45°18 aoa oane 
DiGi vdecnceaudiet tien 11:04:1714 19:0444 21°70 
Bicccccceassecens entesoes c0bees 11 :23:074% 18:50 21°98 
4. scventneeceass 9pens eneese: s09 11:42:5634 19:4854 20°90 
De scprendeciiiiewetaeersertab 12:01 :4514 18:49 22°29 
Discs snvatortavvetevanerssebhion 12:21 :0814 19:18 21°45 
©: i. ccpantegaihabiebetlecens tines 12:39:5414 1825134 21°96 
Total elapsed time, 1:54:4144; knots, 21°71. 
Following is the record for the return course : 
Elapsed Speed. 
Buoy. Time. Time. Knots. 
) a eee eee 1:08:13 aa cabo 
2.. Gime w4s gncekeecees 1:21:3814 18:25%g 22°48 
Diccosasecboesces cocecceces ove 1:40:35 18:56% 21°87 
6, .crcce-cocccccccccccccccscocoss 1:58:56 18:21 22°00 
©. knwbgb ctesesee  deoccenssecs eee 2:18:2314 19:2744 21°28 
©: chasiide cece des deewenenne 2:37 :00% 18:3714 22°26 
Gadncdii< voce veséeacessed’ 3¢. wee 2:55:45 18:4416 22°08 
Total elapsed time, 1:52:32; knots, 22°13. Grand 


total, 3:47:201¢; grand average knots, 21°92. 
The principal dimensions of the Brooklyn are as 
follows : 


Length on load line, feet... ....cscesesseeeeereeeerrsrceevenes 400°5O 
Beam, extreme, feet.... ........ senoees erecccccorce a apenas 64°83 
Draught, mean, normal, feet...........0.s00.ceseccseseeeaes 24-00 
Displacement, normal, tons.........+. Secebsbdvea es sede cace 9,150 
Displacement, trial, tons........ ... epececcndccssccccees secs 8,150 
Indicated horse POWET......... 0.065 ceeeeeeseeeeeereee cs 16,000 
Total coal capacity, tons.........6.ce00 secveesee seeseees 1 


Coal carried on normal displacement, tons,.......+......-.++ 
This vessel has twin screws. The engines are of the 
vertical, triple-expansion type, four in namber, two on 
each shaft, and in four watertight compartments. The 
forward engines are readily uncoupled from the after 
engines for cruising at low speed. The boilers are 
seven in number. Watertight bulkheads extend 
about twelve feet above the water line. 
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Berlin Suburban Traffic. 
In 1891 fares were reduced about 50 per cent. The 
number of tickets sold has increased by 7 per cent, 
Very large 
crowds have to be accommodated on holidays, there 
having been nearly 1,000,000 passengers in one direc- 








| believe that poverty resulting from involuntary idle- 


tieth Century Club and the members of the Buffalo 


tion on Whitmonday. 
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THE SAVAGE HAMMERLESS RIFLE—MODEL 1895. 
The illustration represents a six shot repeater rifle of 
light weight, having al! the latest improvements, the 
highest type of the modern gun, after every test has 
been applied, both to the mechanism and ammunition. 
It is the production of the Savage Repeating Arms 
Company, manufacturers of military and sporting 
rifles and carbines, metallic ammunition, smokeless 
powder, ete., Utica, N. Y. The sectional view shows 
the action closed, with reference letters referring to the 
following parts: A, the guard lever; B, the catch on 
the automatic cut-off ; ¢ 
off : EB, 
breech bolt ; F, the extractor; 
G, the automatic carrier; H, 
the shoulder in the 
for engaging the end of the 


1, the 


automatic cut the 


receiver 


guard lever for locking the 
guard lever when the gun is 
fired: K. the sear 
N, the hammer or 
firing pin; O, the 
main spring; P, the 
sear screw R, the 
trigwer; S, the trig 
ger safety: U, the 


breeching up shoul- 
V, the bolt for 
locking the action ; 
Y, the indicator hole 
for showing the posi 
tion of the firing me- 
to show 
whether the rifle 


der . 


chanisin, 
is 
cocked or uncocked. 

The proj eting 
hammer has been 
entirely eliminated 
from the gun, in 
which either black 
or smokeless powder 
can be used, although the gun is specially designed to 
use smokeless powder without dilution. Four differ- 
ent kinds of ammunition are provided, ranging from 
the expanding bullet, for large game, to the miniature 
lead bullet eartridge. The action is easily dismounted 
and assembled, a new feature being the concentric arm 
of the finger lever, which at all times protects the 
trigger from being accidentally operated. The move- 
ment of this and requires but little 
power. The arm is a rapid firing magazine and single 
loading rifle, an automatic cut-off retaining the maga- 
zine cartridge in reserve when the arm is used as a 
single loader, and allowing a cartridge to be fed up 
into the chamber when one has not been placed in the 
The change from a single loader to a 


lever is short 


breech opening 
magazine gun is always automatic. 

The Savage sinokeless powder is manufactured with- 
out the use of nitroglycerine in any form, and with this 
powder and the smal) caliber metal jacketed bullet an 
initial velocity of over 2,000 feet a second is obtained, 
giving a flat trajectory and affording a point blank 
range up to 250 yards. The barrel is also non-fouling, 
and hundreds of shots may be fired without it being 
necessary to clear the bore. 

The Savage hammerless safety guard lever repeating 
military rifle has been selected and reeommended after 





AN EXTENSION ELECTRIC LAMP HOLDER. 


THE 


exhaastive competitive tests at Creedmoor by the New 
York State Board of Examiners appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of the State to seleet and recommend the best 
type of magazine breech loading rifle for re-arming the 
National Guard of the State. The board, in making; 
its report to the Governor, says: “We have also very | 
critically examined a number of military magazine | 
rifies in use in this country and in Europe of foreign in- | 
vention, and are free to say that, in our opinion, all} 
points considered, the Savage magazine rifle herein | 





recommended is far superior in simplicity of construc- | 


tion, safety, durability, effectiveness, accuracy, beauty 
| of outline, ease and certainty of manipulation, and for 
the double and ready use as a single loader or asa 
magazine gun, to any foreign magazine gun we have 
| inspected.” 


+e 


Testing Quicksand, 
Suppose we take a certain quantity of quicksand, 
dry it artificially, and then try to make it into quick- 
| sand again. 


Put it into a box and pour water on it 





Instantly the water is soaked up, and if we 


carefully. 











measure the volume, or better, the weight, of the sand, 
we shall see that it takes up a quantity of water that 
measures 30 per cent of its own volume, or 20 per cent 
by weight. The rest stays above the layer of sand. 
If we now pierce a little hole in the bottom of the box, 
we shall see pure water run out ; the sand forms a kind 
of immovable filter. Also by turning the box upside 
down to see the sand keep its form like a stopper. It 
follows from this experiment that we cannot obtain 
quicksand in this way. We must reverse the condition 
of the experiment. Let us put the water into a vessel 
and sift in the dry sand in a thin stream, while shaking 
the vessel lightly. Then we shall get the thick but 
easily flowing compound known as quicksand. That 
the mixture may keep its mobility, two conditions are 
necessary: (1) The quantity of water contained must 
not be less than 21 per cent by weight. (2) The whole 
must be continually though lightly shaken. If we in- 
crease the proportion or interrupt the agitation for an 
instant, the mass settles down, retaining about 20 per 
cent of water, while the surplus, if it exists, rises to the 
top.—La Nature (Paris). 


~~ 


AN EXTENSION ELECTRIC LAMP HOLDER. 


| The simple and effective extension electric lamp 
‘holder shown in the picture has been patented by | 
| Eugene C. Kuenneth, Gustave Schreier and Charles 
Kuenneth, of Mount Olive, Ill To“the base plate on 
|.he wall is secured a strip with perforated angled encs 
to receive a pintle engaged by an arm formed in two 
| parts, one of which is bent on itself to form a sleeve, 
| the adjoining ends of the parts being perforated to 
receive a bolt by which the parts are clamped together 
by a wing nut. To the end of the other part of the 
arm is pivoted the first of a series of telescopic tubes, 
|there being fillets between adjacent tubes, limiting 
| their outward movement, and annular springs which 
| hold the tubes in any position in which they may be 
| placed. The holder may swing in any plane upon the 
pintle, and may be swung at right angles to this plane 
upon the bolt, being held at the desired inclination by 
|the wing nut. The body of the holder is preferably 
of vuléanized fiber tubing, which is a non-conductor 
and about one-third the weight of metal, and the 
hinge, fillets and other trimmings are of brass, nickel 
plated, the fillets being threaded and screwed into the 
tubes. The rear portion of the holder is threaded 
where it enters the hinge cap, and the entire holder 
may be readily taken apart and quickly put together. 
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News from Peary. 

A dispatch from St. John’s, N. F., dated August 24, 
says that Lieut. Peary passed Turnavik Island, Labra- 
dor, early on July 20, in the steamship Hope, which 
was under steam and sail, ninety hours from Sydney. 
He reported everybody well and prospects hopeful. 
The vessel met considerable ice and numerous bergs 
along the coast. This news came by the Labrador 
mail steamship reaching St. John’s August 24. Fur- 
ther news is expected by vessels returning from north- 
ern Labrador within the next fortnight. 


SAVAGE HAMMERLESS MAGAZINE RIFLE-—MODEL 1895. 











Newspaper Censorship in Europe. 

Those who enjoy the glorious privileges of freedom 
of speech, and freedom of thought and expression, 
within the realm of the States, will all the more readily 
understand and deplore the restrictions and censorship 
of the press in many of the countries of Europe, under 
autocratic and even constitutional government. Here 
is how things are managed in Austria, says the Ameri- 
can Printer. In Austria every newspaper appearing 
more than twice a month has to deposit caution money 
if polities are treated or mentioned. For Vienna and 
surroundings this deposit is 
fixed at $9,000; for towns of 
60,000 inhabitants, at $3,000 ; 
for towns of 30,000 inhabit- 
ants, at $2,000; and for al! 
other places, at $1,000. By 
infringement of the press laws 
the caution money may be 
partly or wholly for- 
feited, and all fines 
are levied on the 
amount, which has 
again to be made up 
to the original sum if 
the papers are to go 
on. To facilitate gov- 
ernmental control, 
the printer of every 
paper has to forward 
copies of it to the 
local police, to the 
public prosecutor, to 
the chief of the local 
government, to the 
minister of state, to 
the supreme police 
department, besides 
supplying the impe- 
rial court library 
and the local court 
or national libraries. The publication of a paper can 
be stopped either by the police or by a court of law; 
but the transmission of foreign papers by the post 
can be prohibited by order of the minister of state. 
Moreover, the Austrian press has to submit to a stamp 
duty, abolished in Hungary, but not in the remainder 
of the empire, though many efforts have been made 
to obtain its total abolition, and this adds not only 
to the cost of the papers, but necessarily restricts the 
number of readers. 


<> 
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AN IMPROVED TELEMETER. 

The illustration represents a simple, easily manipu- 
lated instrument for measuring distances, which has 
been patented by F. J. B. Cordeiro, Passed Assistant 
Surgeon of the United States Navy, of the United 
States steamship Constellation, Newport, R. I. Upon 
a handle so placed as to about balance the two ends of 
the instrument is an arm about three feet long, ex- 
tended at right angles to a telescope, the end of the arm 
nearest the telescope having a graduation scale for 
either angles or distances. Rigidly mounted on the arm, 
coincident with the lower half of the field of the tele- 
scope, is a horizon glass, which is shown as a right 
angle prism, and pivoted to the outer end of the arm 
is a lever which extends under the horizon glass, and 
has an adjustable vernier coacting with the adjacent 
graduation on the arm. Anindex glass, shown in the 
engraving as a right angle prism, is rigidly connected 
to the pivoted end of the lever, its reflecting surface 
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being at an angle of forty-five degrees to the axis of the 
lever. On looking through the telescope and horizon 
glass at an object when distance is to be measured, 
the lever is moved to cause the index glass to receive 
the image and reflect it to the horizon glass at a point 
coincident with the line of collimation. The angle will 
be determined by the vernier, and, the base line being 
known, the distance of the object may be readily com- 
puted or ascertained from prepared tables. If desired, 
the scale may be marked empirically for certain dis- 
tances, which can then be read at once. 
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AN IMPROVED MILLING MACHINE. 

The milling machine in its various forms is rapidly 
taking its proper place in the modern machine shop. It 
has long been an indispensable tool in the tool room of 
every well appointed shop, and has been in quite gen- 
eral use for various special kinds of work. It is only in 
very recent years, however, that it has been demon- 
st rated that for many kinds of work heretofore done on 
a planer or shaper a properly designed milling machine 
is a much more practical and economical tool. It is 


also a fact, not generally appreciated, that for surfac- | 


ing and many other kinds of work, a face or end mill 
is a more desirable form and will give much better re- 
<ults than can be obtained with the ordinary forms cut- 
ting on the cireumferential edge. Probably the main rea- 
son why the end or face mill has not come into more 
veneral use is because of the fact that it is difficult to 
hold work and bring it into proper cutting relation, 
using this form of mill on the type of machine most 
venerally adopted, viz., the horizontal spindle type. 
special milling machines are now being introduced, but 
the types that mechanics in general are most familiar 
with are: 1. Those with a fixed horizontal spindle, 
made in the plain and universal forms. And 2. The 
more recent type, with a spindle in a fixed vertical 
position. The horizontal type possesses some advan- 
tages over the vertical, and in like manner the vertical 

cided advantages over the horizontal. It will 
» conceded that a machine which combines these two 
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Fig. 1. 


types, without sacrificing its efficiency in either posi- | ing. In the photography of solar prominences, Prof. 


tion, will be a valuable addition to the list of machine | 
tools. 





, 


The Van Norman “ Duplex” milling machine,’shown 
ii the accompanying cuts, is an entirely new type of | 
tuachine, which not only embodies the good points of | 
both the horizontal and vertical types, but also has a 
range of movement and work that is not possessed by | 
cither of these. Reference to the illustrations shows a | 
iachine with a base and a work-holding table with 
slides very similar to the ordinary forms. It also has a| 
iuain head frame with a large range of movement at | 
right angles to the longitudinal movement of the work- | 
holding slide or table. Attached to the main head 
irae in a vertical plane and parallel with the main 
head frame is the spindle or cutter head, which has a 
pivotal connection with the frame, so it can be set in 
any position between the vertical and horizontal. 

The design and arrangement of the parts is such that 
extreme rigidity is obtained in whatever position the 
‘rate and cutter head is placed. 

Fig. 1 shows machine with cutter head placed at an 
igle on the frame. Fig. 2 represents the cutter head 
1 a vertical position. 

There is hardly any limit to the variety of cuts that 
lay be made with this machine. Work may be 

‘amped on the table or held in a vise, and without re- 
‘casing the work, the cutter or cutters may be brought 
bear upon the work in any position between the ver- 
‘ical and hormzontal. Bevel cuts can be taken with 





| artificial reproduction of eclipse conditions. 





‘ight-angled cutters, thus allowing a much larger va- 





riety of work with same outfit of cutters. Holes may 
be drilled in absolute alignment in vertical and hori- 
zontal position. The tables are arranged to give auto- 
matic feed almost the entire length, so that work may 
be secured on the full length of the table and the 
cutters brought to bear on same in either vertical, hori- 
zontal or angular position, thus rendering it a very 
valuable general manufacturing tool. The machine 
has a gear-driven mechanism, the cone being held in a 





gear, passing through it, and moving with the main 
| frame and head. 
Charles E. Van Norman, president and manager of 
the Waltham Watch Tool Company, of Springfield, 
Mass,, is the inventor and designer of the machine, 
which will be manufactured by the company. A va- 
riety of attachments for spirals and other special cuts 
can be used with the machine when desired, and a num- 
ber of tools used in connection with the machine are 
shown in one of the views. 
0 
The Eelipse of the Sun, 

If it be true that science advances through failures, 
the clouds which prevented the observation of the 
total eclipse of the sun on August 8 may be a blessing 
in disguise. During the past quarter of a century, 
several astronomers have taken up the problem of dis- 
covering a meansof photographing the corona in broad 
daylight, but the results have not been very éncourag- 
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THE VAN NORMAN DUPLEX, MILLING MACHINE. 


Hale and Dr. Deslandres have obtained distinctly valu- 
able pictures, and, were it possible to delineate the 
corona with the same success on any day when the sun 
is shining, our knowledge of the nature of that solar 
appendage would increase much more rapidly than it 
can at present, when the only opportunities for study- 
ing it are afforded by the brief moments of totality of 
a solar eclipse. Perhaps this latest experience will 
induce solar physicists to give further attention to the 
It is, of 
course, not suggested that every-day observations will 
make eclipse expeditions unnecessary—there will be 
work for astronomers during solar eclipses for a long 
time to come ; but if it were possible to carry out sys- 


stationary bracket with a splined shaft, attached to 





British observers had set up their instruments, the 
weather was wet and the sky cloudy, and it is reported 
that the preparations made ended in a fiasco. It is 
not definitely known what happened at Esashi, where 
Prof. Todd and Dr. Deslandres were stationed, but 
little hope of success is entertained. A telegram re- 
ceived at Copenhagen from Bodo, Norway, states that 
a photographer from Flensburg has taken eleven pho- 
tographs of the eclipse at Bredvik, on the Skjerstad 
Fiord, but more details are needed before an opinion 
can be expressed as to their value. News has yet to be 
received from the British observing party at Nova 
Zembla, and from the expeditions of the Russian 
| Astronomical Society stationed at Enontekis (Finland), 
the mouth of the Obi, and Olekminsk, on the Lena. 
Mr. Norman Lockyer has sent to Nature the follow- 
ing telegram from Kio Island, where he established a 
station to observe the eclipse: ‘‘ Although the sun 
was clouded during totality, the sight was most im 
pressive. The darkness was so great that. lamps were 
needed. The party from H.M.S. Volage consisted of 
seventy-seven observers all trained to make notes or 
drawings of particular characteristics of eclipse pheno- 
mena, such as coronal structure, extent of the corona, 
and the colors of sky, cloud, and land and water surfaces, 
and to take the times of contact. The party. was also pro- 
vided with spectroscopes for analyzing the lights of the 
corona and prominences, prismatic cameras for photo 
graphing the spectra of these objects, and polari- 








Fig, 2. 


scopes.” With such an army of organized observers, 
an immense amount of valuable information would 
have been accumulated had the eclipse been visible. 
The exceptional opportunities for accurate observation 
offered by the presence of the Training Squadron gives 
astronomers reason for keen disappointment at the 
failure of the eclipse as an observable event ; but stu 
dents of science are used to the destruction of their 
hopes, and the next total solar eclipse will be as eager 
ly. looked forward to.as the one just hidden froia them. 
—Nature. 
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The Steamboat Night Record to Newburg 
Broken, 
The new night steamer Adirondack smashed her own 
and all night records to Newburg on August 22. She 





tematic researches on the structure and constitution of 
the solar surroundings, instead of depending entirely 
upon the rare intervals when the photosphere is ob- 
scured, several moot points might be settled before 
the end of this century. 

Observations of the recent total eclipse were made 
impossible by clouds. From all along the line of ob- 
servers, the same report of foiled intentions has been 
received. At Vadso, and in the neighborhood, the sun 
was entirely obscured during totality, and no observa- 
tions of scientific importance were obtained. The 
party of Russian astronomers who stationed themselves 
at the village of Orloffskoe, on the Amoor, were equally 
unsuccessful in making observations. The eclipse was 
visible as a partial eclipse at Tokio, but at Akeshi, in 


made the run of sixty miles in exactly three hours. 
Her previous best time was twenty minutes slower. A 
head wind and good flood tide were the conditions. 
The fleet Mary Powell holds all records on the Hudson. 
She has covered the distance in two hours and forty 
minutes. The propeller Homer Ramsdell and the 
Adirondack have a race up the river on alternate 
nights. The Ramsdell leaves New York an hour ahead 
of the Adirondack, but is compelled to make four land- 
ings. They reach Newburg within five minutes of 
each other. 
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THE receipts on the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal during 
the first year amount only to 144 per cent of the capital 





the island of Yezo, where the Japanese, American, and 


invested in it, 
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THE VISIT OF LI HUNG CHANG 
The man who in himself, more than any other single | 
individual, represents the government of China, Li| 





Hung Chang, is making this country a visit, in which 
great efforts are deservedly put forth to pay him high 
He is seventy-four years old, and, although 
Viceroy of China 
title of Ambassador Extraordinary to Russia, from 


Honors 
is traveling with a great suite under | 
tiv 
which country he is on his journey home by the way of | 
England and the United He New 

York by the steamship St. Louis from Southampton on | 
August 28 and was received with a salute of twenty-one | 


States arrived in 


guns, and the warships New York, Indiana, Massachu 
Maine, Texas Newark, Raleigh, Mont 
Amphitrite and Terror dipped their flags in 
his honor. He 
ited States government and of the city of New York 


setts Columbia 


gomery 
was met py 
1 

the and 


fleet 


Dolphin 
ol 


on 
a vachts 


excursion vessels was 


present 


From the American 
line pier, Fulton Street 
and North River, the 


distinguished guest and 
those pers nally pres “nt 
] 


to welcome him passed 
np Broadway in car 
riages to the Waldorf 
Hotel, escorted by the 
Sixth United States 
Cavalry 4 number of 
receptions and visits of 
various kinds were ar 
ranged to entertain and 
manifest a hearty wel 
come to the distinguish 
ed visitor during a sta‘ 
of four or tive days in 
New York 

Li Hung Chang, al 
though temporarily re- 
lieved of office and de 
prived of some of his 
honors during the war 
with Japan, is at pre 
sent the great man of 
China again, as he was 
for many years before 
the war with Japan. He 


chee- 


of Pe 


(rrana 


ie Viceroy 


ee, Senior sec 


of 
Torn issioner 


State, Impe 


of 
Affairs, Senior 


retary 
rial 

Foreign 
Tutor to 
Director General of the 
Defense of the 
amd of the Im 
Navy, Northern 
Superintendent of 
Tr and Ambassador 
Extraordinary, t h 


ing the chief manager 


the Emperor 


i‘oast 
North 
perial 
wile 
us 
by 
of the home and foreign 
the army 

He 


is said to be enormously 


affairs and 


; 


and navy of China 


but is a China 


the 


wealthy 


nan t& back bone in 


everything except hir 


appreciation of the au 


pertority of American 
and European enter 


prise, which has caused 
him to utilize foreigners 
to educate his country 
Against bitter op- 


built 


et 


; 


position h such 


e 


railways and telegraphs 





A drooping mustache and a small beard 
military aspect. There is, however, nothing in this 
physiognomy, which appears so benevolent, to suggest 
the terrible conqueror of the Taipings. 
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of Senefelder’s Discovery to be 

Celebrated, 

In order to celebrate the one hundredth anniversary 
of the invention of the art of lithography by Alois 
Senefelder, a committee has been elected by the several 
lithographic associations existing to-day. 

The celebration will take the form of an exhibition 
of all the different products of lithography. The exhibi- 
tion will illustrate the history of the art from its birth 
to the present day. Specimens and prints from the earli- 


The Centennial 


Lectures on the history, progress, and development 





as ( a& now has; trie | 

hina now ha ed , a Photo, by ne Baker 8t., I 
to establish the army 
on foreign models, 


built an iron-clad fleet, 
and organized a system of coast defense, the failure of | 
which in the war with Japan was due mainly to the 
stupendous corruption of his snbordinates 

Li came originally from the Province of Anhui, where 
In 1853 he fought the Taipings 
sniled on him. His name 
he was 


he graduated in 1847 


From this time on fortune 


became illustrious in this memorable conflict, 
proclaimed as the savior of his country and obtained 
the famous jacket. In 1854 he was 
Taotai in the Pro Tonkin. In 1862 he was ap- 
superintendent of the 


yellow named 


ince of 


pointed governor of Kiangseu 


| 


treaty ports of the south and governor general of Hou 
Kouang in 1867 Finally in 1875 he became premier, | 
with the title of ‘ Po” or noble of the third order. The} 


presidency of the council of war and the direction of | 
He is called, not without 


He is tall and spare | 


the navy devolved upon him 
reason, the ** Bistnarck of China.” 
and his forehead is very fine. The eves of the old man 


are still bright and his keenness of sight is remarkable. 


LI HUNG CHANG. 


of the art will be delivered by well known experts in 
all of its many varied branches. 
The committee has secured the spacious halls in Ter- 


race Garden, at Fifty-eighth Street, New York City, 


for Oetober 16 and 17, 1896. The celebration will be 
brought to a close with a grand ball. Joseph R. 
Keogh is chairman of the committee, and Ernst Lauck- 
hardt, of 142 Kosciusko Street, Brooklyn, secretary. 
—@-+ 02008 0 

IN a recent memoir to the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
M. Moissan describes a new method of preparing alloys, 
especially of the refractory metals. He finds that by 
adding a mixture of the oxides of the metals and pow- 
dered aluminum toa bath of liquid aluminum, he is 
able to obtain alloys with molybdenum, titanium, 
tungsten, uranium, ete., the heat set free by the oxida- 
tion of the aluminum being sufficient to promote the 
Some of the alloys produced in this way 


reaction. 


may be found useful in the arts, 





give him a Science Notes, 
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On account of the recent important sales of coins, 
the English government has added $30,000 to the 
annual grant for the British Museum. 

On the third of June, at Gottingen, the new Insti- 
tute for Physical Chemistry and Electro-Chemistry 
was opened under the direction of Professor )ornst, 
the first of its kind which at a German university is 
| devoted exclusively to the above branches of science. 
| Strangers who went to the Czar’s coronation were 
astounded at the unpaved condition of Moscow. They 
found that it would cost $30,000,000 to pave the town, 
jand that the work would practically have to be done 
over every year on account of the effects of the frost. 

Photography has lately determined the depths to 





| 
| 


representatives of the| est date and from all civilized countries will be shown. | which the sun’s rays can penetrate through water, and 


| the result is that at a depth of 553 feet the darkness 
was about equal to an 
exposure on a clear but 
moonless night. The 
exposed plates at this 
depth gave no evidence 
of light action. 

Aime Guinard has 
used calcium carbide 
in small pieces in hem- 
orrhage. He believes 
that the results obtain- 
ed are not due solely to 
the local effect of the 
lime set free by the ac- 
tion of the liquids of 
the tissues upon the 
calcium carbide, but 
that the acetylene lib- 
erated also has some 
therapeutic influence. 

The Albert medal of 
the Society of Arts has 
been awarded to Pro- 
fessor D. E. Hughes, in 
recognition of the ser- 
vices he has rendered to 
arts, manufacture, and 
commerce by his nume- 
rous investigations in 
electricity and magnet- 
ism, especially the print- 
ing telegraph and mi- 
crophone. Professor 
Hughes has our ¢on- 
gratulations. 

A curious lake has 
been found in the island 
of Kildine, in the North 
Sea. It is separated 
from the ocean by a 
narrow strip of land 
and contains salt water 
under the surface, in 
which sponges, codfish, 
and other marine ani- 
mals flourish. The sur- 
face of the water, how- 
ever, is perfectly fresh 
and supports fresh wa- 
ter creatures. 

According to the New 
York Electrical World, 
Dr. J. C. Perry and Mr. 
W. C. Cheney, superin- 
tendent of the Portland 
General Electric Com- 
pany, have been very 
successful in defining 
free gold in quartz by 
means of Roentgen rays. 
If this is so, it is evident 
that the definition of 
“visible gold” will have 
to be enlarged and the 
mining prospector will 
be worried with another 
new test. 

An excellent property of aluminum is its sonorous- 
ness, says Electricity. According to Faraday’s experi- 
ments, the sound of an aluminum bar is not limited to 
a single tone, with its corresponding upper tones, but 
there are two different tones audible, one in the longi- 
tudinal and one in the transverse direction. This may 
be easily observed by hanging a bar on a thread and 
holding it near the ear while striking it. 

A delicate instrument, says Invention, has been 
designed by Mr. Horace Darwin which will indicate 
slow tilts and pulsations of the earth’s crust of less 
than 1-300 of a second, or an angle less than that 
subtended by a line an inch long at a distance of 1,000 
miles. It consists of a circular mirror suspended from 
brackets on an upright by two wires of very unequal 
length. Slight tilting of the upright causes exagger- 
ated motion of the mirror, and the spot of reflected 
light moved half an inch when a finger was laid gently 
on the marble window set supporting the apparatus. 
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on THE COMPARISON OF LOW AND HIGH VACUUM 
ELECTRICAL AND RADIANT MATTER PHENOMENA 
THE AURORA, THE SOLAR CORONA, AND 


WITH 
cOMETS.* 


BY PROF. WALLACE GOOLD LEVISON. 


\ notable feature of the aurora is that its striking 
; always occur in the same order.¢ When the 


etreamers are fully developed they are invariably red 


below, green in the middle, and terminate in long 


reaches of a yellow color. 


It seems quite positively established that the aurora 


consists of high potential electrical discharges reaching 
through every gradation in density of the terrestrial at- 
mosphere, probably following approximately the lines 
of foree of the terrestrial magnetic field, appearing 
more intense where they are concentrated near the 
poles, and being almost or quite invisible in equatorial 
regions, where they are viewed transversely and are dis- 
tributed over a large area. Auroral beams have been 
seen to shoot between the observers on a vessel and 
cliffs upon a near-by shore, and even between the 
houses in a village. On the other hand, they usually 
attain a height of from 60 to 100 miles.{ It has been 
caleulated that at 62 miles in height the atmospheric 
pressure is not more than about two millimeters, and 
rapidly diminishes above that height. 

\n electrical discharge passing through nitrogen or 
juced to a pressure of a few millimeters affords 
dglow or stratified appearance of the Geissler 

ive, while at a lower pressure of one millionth of an 
.tmosphere more or less it affords the pale blue, pale 
green, yellow green, or bright green beam of light that 
is emitted normal to the surface of the cathode in {the 
Crookes tube, § and that is only faintly visible to the 
eye, but is very distinctly shown in my photographs of 


Scientific American. 


may consist of a swarm of sniall material bodies raised 
to incandescence and repelled by the sun in the form 
of the tail, the chief reason for the latter theory being 
that certain comets afford a continuous spectrum in ad- 
dition to a bright line spectrum.* 

Almost all such theories assume that the tail is re- 
pelled or illuminated or both by an electrical action of 
the sun, but no one has yet suggested just what kind 
of an electrical actién would-be competent to produce 
such an effect, or explained how it could be developed 
by the sun. 

The only electrical phenomenon we can experimen- 
| tally produce, which takes the form of luminous beams, 
is the high potential electrical discharge in attenuated 
gases, which would appear capable of producing a 


{comet by the method suggested in the theory first men- 


tioned. Why such an electrical discharge should ema- 





. 4.—PERRINE’S COMET, NOVEMBER 26, 1895. 
PHOTOGRAPHED AT LICK OBSERVATORY. 





such tubes. This is perhaps the only electrical dis-! nate from the sun yet remains to be explained; but so 
charge that can be experimentally developed in the| also does the origin of the electrical discharge which 


form of raysor beams and it is highly susceptible tu: 


the influence of a magnet. 

Assuming the correctness of the theory that an auroral 
beam is such an electrical discharge directed through 
our atmosphere of graded density, it seems to me that 
the colors of the aurora may be explained as depending 
merely upon the degree of rarefaction of the atmo- 
sphere at the particular elevation where the particular 
color oecurs, 

It might be supposed that this explanation could be 
easily verified by the comparison of the spectrum of the 
auroral streamers with the spectra of various electrical 
discharges in vaeaum tubes containing air or nitrogen 
at different degrees of exhaustion, but attempts to in- 
stitute such comparisons do not appear as yet to have 
afforded conclusive results, for several reasons.| For 
example it would seem desirable to examine the spectra 
of electrical discharges in rarefied gases free from con- 
{fnement, a condition which we have no means of ex- 
perimentally 
securing. It is, 
however, un- 
der such a con- 
dition, in a cer 
tain degree, 
that the aurora 
is developed. 

As the solar 
corona reseti- 
bles the aurora 
in presenting 
invariable 
order of colors, 
it may be a 
similar pheno- 
menon. Oceur- 
ring as it ap- 
parently does 
in an atmo- 
sphere consist- 
ing chiefly of 
hydrogen _ be- 
low and _heli- 
um above, it 
should present 
about the col- 
ors observed in 
the order maintained, and its extraordinary dimen- 
sions would be consistent with the extreme rarity of an 
atmosphere composed chiefly of the two lightest known 
elements. 

Several theories of comets have been suggested, no 
one of which is generally accepted. For example, com- 
ets may consist, perhaps, of rays of illuminated or self- 
luminous gaseous matter, developed in a nebulous mass 
of unknown form more extensively as it approaches the 
sun, or the tail may be a form taken by the entire gase- 
ous mass under the sun’s influence. Again, a comet 


an 


Fig. 1 CATHODE BEAM IN CROOKES 
TUBE, DIAGONAL VIEW. 





* Abstract of a note read before the New York Academy of Sciences, May 
4, 1896. 

+ Becquerel, Traité d’Electricité et de Magnetism. Paris, 1855, vol. ili, p. 
442 et seq. 

+ Encyc. Brit., art, Aurora. 

§ Crookes on Radiant Matter. 
August 22, 1879. 

| The discovery of argon may assist in explaining some of the difficul- 


Lecture before the Brit. Ass. Ad. Sci., 


gives rise to aurore. Comparisons of the spectra of 
comets with the spectrum of such a discharge, as in the 
case of the aurora, and for somewhat similar reasons, 
have not yet afforded results at all conclusive, although 
we shall be able to make progress in such comparisons 
when we are visited by a sufficiently bright comet.+ 

In other respects, the resemblance of the high vacu- 
um discharge to a comet has been often noted. For 
several years I have been photographing such electri- 
eal discharges, and in my photographs of certain 
Crookes tubes the cathode beam appears to me to 
bear as close a resemblance to a comet as we could 
very well expect to obtain experimentally. 

In the diagonabview of the Crookes tube (Fig. 1), for 
example, the cathode discharge is seen to consist of a 
cylindrical diverging beam, which appears to originate 
in a central area of the cathode plate, rather than from 
its entire surface. Inthe side view of the same tube 





| (Fig. 2) the beam is seen to have a wing-like coma, sur- 


Fig. 2.-CATHODE BEAM, SIDE VIEW, 
SHOWING RESEMBLANCE TO SIM- 
PLE COMET. 


rounding the nucleus or head, and both views suggest 
that the beam would extend to a great length, were it 
not limited by the dimensions of the vessel. Where it 
is intercepted by the glass, it produces a patch of green 
light with a dark spot in the center, showing it to be a 
hollow beam. The dark central spot appears to be 
due to a protuberance where the end of the connect- 
ing wire is riveted in the center of the cathode plate, 
but of this I am not certain, as I have not tried a ca- 


'general appearance the resemblance of this cathode 
beam to ordinary simple comets is at once apparent. 
But the most interesting phenomenon presented by 


under the influence of magnetism. By means of a 
magnet it may be caused to assume a variety of forms 
* This may prove to be a characteristic of the high vacuum discharge. See 


Crookes, Phil. Mag., January, 1879. 
+ Schellen, Dr. H., Spectrum Analysis. N. Y., 1872, p. 304. 








| thode plate without this central elevation. In color and | 





Fig. 3.-CATHODE BEAM BIFURCATED BY A MAGNET. 
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according to the position of the magnet with relation 
to the beam. 

One example, shown in Fig. 3, a side view of the same 
globular Crookes tube with the poles of a compound U 
magnet presented behind the cathode, will serve to 
illustrate the susceptibility of the cathode beam to mag 
netism. The patch of green light upon the glass is 
largely moved from its original positicn and elongated, 
showing that the beam has flattened and assumed a fan 
shape. The extent of the deflection of the beam and 
its spreading and flattening depend upon the position 
of the magnet. 

It will be further observed that the beam has divided 
in two parts. One preserves nearly the original direc 
tion normal to tiie cathode plate. The other and larger 
part is deflected and curved away from the first part, 
thus presenting a close resemblance to a second and 
common form of comets. 

I have been able to procure for comparison but one 
photograph of a comet. This is shown in Fig. 4, and 
is a photograph of Perrine’s comet, taken at the Lick 
Observatory by one hour’s exposure from 4h. 27 m. to 
5 h. 42m. November 26, 1895. It appears to closely re- 
semble the magnetized cathode beam in Fig. 3. If this 
resemblance be not accidental, and be due to a common 
origin and cause, comets may be explained perhaps as 
follows : 

Suppose a non-luminous nebula to arrive within the 
influence of the solar system or of the sun itself and 
be caused, by gravitation, to change its direction of 
motion from a straight line to an elliptical or parabolic 
orbit. Suppose that, as it approaches the sun, a high 
vacuum discharge is created within it by an 
trical action of the sun in some way at present sus- 
pected but unknown. Such a discharge, taking nor 
mally the form of a conical beam of luminous ray, 
diverging slightly from a head or point of origin at the 
nearer side of the nebula, would appear as an ordinary 
single-tail comet, becoming more extensive and brighter 
as the nebula nears the sun. Suppose, however, that 
the sun be like the earth, a powerful magnet, and that 
the influence of its magnetism changes the form of the 
beam to some abnormal shape, depending on the posi 
tion of the comet with relation to the sun’s magnetic 
poles. If, for example, the comet approaches some 
where nearly in the plane of the sun’s magnetic equa- 
tor, perhaps the form would be that of Perrine’s comet. 
If it approach nearly in a line with the sun’s magnetic 
axis, it might at first appear in another form; but in 
passing around the sun in the plane of the sun’s mag- 
netic axis, it would assume several forms in pretty 
rapid succession, thus giving rise to such changes as 
have been noted in certain comets and appeared to be 
inexplicable. If this theory be tenable, the curves 
of comets’ tails and all the rapid changes in form and 
may be perhaps at 
tributed to 
their position 
various 


elee- 


dimensions of recorded comets 


at 
times with 


lation to the 
sclar magnetic 
axis, but it 
must be borne 
in mind that 
the magnetisin 
of the various 


planets would 
also probably 
be concerned in 
shaping them. 
Having no fa 
cilities at pres 
ent for proper 
ly pursuing the 
it is 
my purpose in 


subject, 


this note mere- 
ly to anticipate 
line of in- 
vestigation 


a 


which, it seems 


to me, is sug- 
gested by my 


photographs, and may assist in solving the problem of 
auroral, coronal and cometary phenomena. 


American Explorers Lost. 

The State Department has received from Consul 
Jastremenski, at Callao, Peru, a report regarding the 
rumored loss of an exploring party in the Inamburi 
River region, led by an American named Cooper. 
According to the report of the occurrence received 
here, the party, consisting of Cooper and seven others, 


|after traveling for ten days along the Inamburi, lost 


all reckoning. For two more days they walked at 


the cathode beam in this connection is its behavior | Tandom through the dense forests, and on the succeed 


ing night were attacked by savages Delonging to the 
numerous Campa tribe. The party fought with their 
rifles as best they could till, four of their number bav 
ing fallen, two others, Germans, sought safety in flight. 
The American consul is investigating the occurrence. 
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TEE BOSTON ELECTRIC SUBWAY. 
(Continued from first page.) 
about $50,000 upon its work. In April, 
1892, it made a report, containing vari- 
ous recommendations. The matter 
went over and a special committee was 
appointed by the Legislature of 1893. 
The new committee gave forty hear- 
ings and two acts were passed, one for 
the creation of a Metropolitan Transit 
Commission, another for a Board of 
Subway Commissioners. Without go- 
ing into the details of the legislation, 
it is enough to say that, after various 
hearings by the committees, a com- 
posite act was passed by the Legisla- 
ture providing for the incorporation 
of the Boston Elevated Railway Com- 
pany and for the creation of the Bos- 

ton Transit Commission 

Extensive powers were given the 
commission. They were authorized to 
build a subway or subways in the vi- 
cinity of the Common, to build a 
tunnel under Beacon Hill, to build a 
tunnel from the vicinity of Seolley 
and to lay out a new way 





Square 
from a point near the southeast corner 
of the Common to Franklin Park. 
Seven million dollars was the limit of 
expenditure fixed by the act. The 
construction of a bridge over Charles 
River was also provided for in the act. 

The commission at once began its 
work 
veys, the 


By surface and subsurface sur- 
exact nature of the ground 
was determined, and these preliminary 
investigations incladed studies with re 
gard to the disposition of underground 
sewers, pipes and conduits, that might 
be met with on the line selected 

It is note that an 

illey " route was proposed. A twenty- 


interesting to 


five foot alley was proposed for con- 
struction in the space between Wash- 
ington and Tremont Streets, in which 
it was proposed to concentrate all the 
street car traffic of the adjoining dis- 
tricts. There were various defects in- 
cident to this plan, such as the fre- 
quent grade crossings of the streets 


crossing the line, and the general inadequacy of a street | vertical and horizontal, each one of 6 feet chord, and of 
of that width for the traffic of many lines of cars; be-| versed sine of about 9 inches. 
sides which, the expense would have been very great.|the vertical and horizontal beams across the upper 


Scientific American, 








PREPARING TO RAISE A TREE. 


The pian, however, was submitted to the citizens of | corners. 


Boston in the election of 1893 and was rejected by 
the placing 


them 


of street car 
were all dis 
cussed and 

snsidered 
only to be re 

ected, and the 

i\bway was 

iaily and de 
finitely chosen 

in our issue 
of August $1, 
Inn5, we de 
scribed in some 
detail the route 
to be followed 
and the gener- 
al features of 
the construc- 
tion. in order 
to have the 
tunnel near 
the surface, 
and in order to 
avoid lateral 
pressure, the 
arch type of 
construction is 
not used and 
the tunnel has 
been 
flat roof, sup 
ported by 
brick arches 
turned be- 


given a 


tween heavy I 
beams The 
sides are of 
similar con- 
struction, the I 
beams in the 
sides standing 
vertically. 
This establish 
es a number of 


arches both 


The widening of Tremont Street, 
tracks on the Common and the use of a 
shuttle line in the more congested portion of the district 
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THE TKEE RAISED TO ITS NEW LEVEL. 


Diagonal struts connect 


One of our cuts shows the Boylston Street entrance 
to the tunnel, near the Public Gardens, and its interior 
is the subject of another view. 
ground at this point the contractors employed an ad- 


In excavating the 


— 


THE BOSTON SUBWAY-INTERIOR OF THE TWO-TRACK SUBWAY. 
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vanced type of excavating machinery 
and conveyors. The aspect of the ex- 
cavation work is illustrated in the 
large view. 

In excavating the line along the edge 
of the Common, the old graveyard was 
disturbed, and one of our illustrations 
shows the removal of the bones, 
which were consigned to caskets be- 
fore reinterment. It is estimated that 
the bones of 910 persons, after their 
long rest close to Boston’s busiest 
spot, were removed. Three ancient 
gravestones, giving a clew to the par- 
ticulars of some of the old interments, 
were found, and views of them are re- 
produced. The remains are reinterred 
in another portion of the old burial 
ground, three small stones and a me- 
morial tablet marking the site of their 
new resting place. 

On Saturday before Christmas, 1894, 
acount was taken of the people tak- 
ing the cars in the congested district, 
which shows that the maximum num- 
ber leaving the cars at any one hour 
was nearly 3,500. This is used as the 
basis for determining the size of the 
station platforms. , 

The manipulation of trees on the 
line of the road presented many fea- 
tures of interest, and two of our cuts 
show the operation of raising a large 
elm tree. In this case it was merely 
a question of change of level, no trans- 
fer being required. The cuts are self- 
explanatory. A trench was dug around 
the tree, and the earth was then under- 
cut, so as to form a great earth ball. 
Chains were passed beneath it and 
carried to four screw jacks, by means 
of which it was raised to the new 
level. The operation being done in 
winter enabled the engineers to secure 
a solid earth ball under the influence 
of frost, thereby greatly facilitating the 
work. 

Our cuts illustrate a two-track sub- 
way. Partof it, however, will be wide 
enough for four tracks, side by side. 
The two-track subway is 24 feet wide, 
and the four-track one is 48 feet wide. The latter will 
have a line of steel posts along its center to take the 
strain off the roof. It is proposed to have the top of 
the rail about 17 feet below the street surface, so that 
less up and down stairs work will be involved on the 
part of passengers by it than in the use of the New 
York Elevated road. 

The ventilation problem has been much simplified by 
the determina- 
tion to use elec- 
tric traction. 
It is proposed 
also to have a 
fan for every 
600 feet section 
of the subway, 
of capacity suf- 
ficient to com- 
pletely exhaust 
a section in 
seven to ten 
minutes. This 
gives a range 
of air current 
of from sixty 
to eighty - six 
feet a minute. 
The fans will 
work by ex- 
haustion. 

The cort of 
the two-track 
subway is put 
at $122 per lin- 
ear foot; of the 
four-track sub- 
way at $182 
per linear foot. 

_—-_— 

AN Interna- 
tional Exposi- 
tion of Pre- 
cious Metals 
and Machinery 
used in mining 
and working 
them will be 
held in Bris- 
bane, Queens- 
land, in June, 
July, and Au- 


gust, 1897. 
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Dr. Nansen, 

The English newspapers have printed particulars of 

the strange circumstances under which Mr. Jackson ac- 

cidentally met Dr. Nansen when traversing the ice 

noek on the southwest coast of Franz Josef Land. 
Jackson wrote : 

On June 17 I met Dr. Nansen three miles out on 
the floe to the south-southeast of Cape Flora, under 
most extraordinary circumstances. He had wintered 
in a rough hut within a mile or two of our northern 
limit in 1895, and this spring we unknowingly came to 
within a few miles of his winter quarters. It has been 
a great pleasure to me to be 
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never as severe as upon several occasions before Dr. 
Nansen left us. We were regularly exposed, however, 
to violent pressures, caused by the changing spring 
tides. The Fram was once or twice daily lifted from 
six to nine feet. Her bottom became visible as it 
rested on the ice. So little effect did this have on the 
Fram's timbers that the men slept undisturbed. 

*““An easier Arctic exploring expedition one could 
hardly imagine. The principal work was to take regu- 
lar observations, sleep and eat. The health of the men 
was perfect during the entire expedition. There was 
not a sign of scurvy among any of the men. When 
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had ever before been attempted on this side of the 
Atlantic. The squadron included the battleships 
Indiana and Massachusetts and the cruisers Columbia, 
New York, Cincinnati, Raleigh and Newark. It is 
said that the concussion from firing the thirteen inch 
guns on the battleships Indiana and Massachusetts 
was something terrific, and the shock on board the 
Indiana was such as to throw a 2,000 pound ancho 
several feet into the air and into the sea from her 
port bow. The target was about twenty-five feet high 
and fifteen feet wide at the base. The vessels of the 
squadron passed and repassed it at a distance of 2,000 
yards, running about eleven 
knots. A spirited aecount of 





the first person to congratu- 
late him on his great success. 

“Our meeting was all the 
more remarkable as Nansen, 
owing to the great discrepan- 
cies in Payer’s map, and to 
the fact that his two watches 
had stopped, was entirely un- 
certain of his whereabouts. 
He, on the other hand, was 
quite unaware of our pres- 
ence in Franz Josef Land, and 
expressed the greatest sur- 
prise and the liveliest satis- 





ition in meeting with us. 
He and Secott-Hansen are 
both in thoroughly good 


health, and are rejoiced at the 
early prospects of their re- 
turn home afforded by the 
presence of the gallant little 
Windward.” 

Nansen had actually start- 
ed westward over the ice 
pack for Spitzbergen when 
Jackson met him. His pro- 
ject was not only highly dangerous, but was probably 
impossible of achievement, and it was his great good 
fortune that Europeans were there ready to succor him 
in bleak Franz Josef Land, where he had taken refuge. 

Dr. Nansen went to Christiania on board Sir George 
Baden-Powell’s steam yacht Otaria. A grand féte was 
held at Tromsoe before Dr. Nansen’s departure in 
honor of himself and his comrades. Great enthusiasm 
was shown by the people, and Dr. Nansen and his 
comrades were carried in chairs into the hall where the 
fete was held and where a number of speeches were 
made lauding Dr. Nansen and his companions for 
their work. King Osear II of Sweden and Norway 
will attend the reception to be given at Christiania to 
Dr. Nansen 

An invitation was telegraphed to Dr. Nansen asking 
him to ad- 
dress the an- 
nual meeting 
of the British 
Association, 
which will 
held at Liver- 
pool Sep- 
tember 16. A 
response has 
received 
which justifies 
the hope that 
he will accept 
the invitation. 
His explora- 
tion resulted in 
many interest 
ing scientific 
discoveries, 
and an account 
of his voyage 
is eagerly 
awaited. 

The London 
Chronicle of 
August 27 
publishes 
account of the 
voyage of the 
Arctic explor- 
ing vessel 
Fram, after Dr. 
Nansen left 
her. The ac- 
count is given 
by Capt. Sver- 
drup, comman- 
der of the 
Fram, and was 
sent to the 
Chronicle from 
Tromsoe by 
Dr. Nansen 
himself. The 
dispatch says : 

“The ice 
pressure was 


= 


be 


on 


been 


an 





THE BOSTON SUBWAY-INCLOSING 





THE BOSTON SUBWAY—OLD GRAVESTONES FOUND ON LINE OF EXCAVATION. 


all efforts to advance the boat through the ice by the 
force of steam or a process of warping failed, it was 
found that guncotton mines proved the best means of 
shattering the ice. j 

‘“‘ Asa rule there were very high ice floes, so extensive 
that their termination could not be descried even by 
the use of telescopes. Often it looked like a hopeless 
task breaking our way out of the ice foot by foot, but 
with the liberal use of explosives, and owing to the pe- 
culiar construction of our boat, we finally succeeded.” 


— 





Firing Big Guns, 

Seven representative war vessels of the new United 
States navy arrived at New York, August 23, after 
twenty-two days of severe squadron sea service, which 
also included battery practice on a larger scale than 








HUMAN REMAINS PREVIOUS TO REINTERMENT. 


this practice is thus given in 
the New York Sun: ‘‘ The 


New York led the column, 
and, as she got in range, she 
blazed away with her for- 
ward battery, following it up 
with a cannonade from her 
waist, and finally from the 
guns of her after division. 


Some of the projectiles from 
the big and little rifies pierced 
the wings of the canvas target. 





Any one of them would have 
hit the hull of an 
ship. The Indiana 
the New York, and sea 
seemed to tremble the 
vibration when her main bat- 
tery let its ponderous thissiles 
Every gun on the port 


ordinary 
follow ed 

the 
with 


loose. 
side barked or roared or thun 
dered at the target. it wv: 

a new sensation to all hand 

this firing of many guns fro1 

the decks of the greatest o! 
our war vessels. The awful the 
men at the great rifles temporarily deaf; the niter 
from the powder blistered their faces, and powder 
grains more than an inch in thickness dropped on 
the decks, freckling them with holes more than 
half an inch deep. The 2,000 pound anchor few 
from the bow as from a catapult with the thunder 
of the first gun. Capt. Bob Evans was too busy t 
stop to investigate the loss of the anchor ; besides, the 
cruiser Raleigh was steaming at an eleven knot rate 
just astern, and, naturally, Capt. Bob kept right on 
shooting off nore gunpowder and steel as if nothing 
out of the ordinary had happened. Every vessel was 
cleared for action before she passed the target. That 
was the signal that fluttered in. bunting from the flag 
ship just before the seven white fighters formed in col- 


concussion made 


umn to shoot 
at the canvas 
target. ‘They 
were in the 
same condition 
they would be 
in if engaged 
in actual bat 
tle Most of 
the shots of 
the ludiana 
struck so near 
the target that 
if it had been 
even a 200 foot 
ship there 
wouldn't have 


been a vestige 


of the ship 
afloat. ‘he 
Raleigh, which 
followed the 
Indiana, holds 
the reeord for 
gunnery, not 
only in our 
own navy, but 
among all the 
war ships of 
the world She 


maintained 


her glory by 
demolishing 
the target al 
most at the 
first fire, and 
the shi ps 
astern of her 
fired at a 
wreck. Rear 
Admiral Bune 
signaled the 


Raleigh to put 
out a new tar- 
get, which she 
did. Four 
times the ships 
of the squad- 
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ron passed the target and four times they belched tons 
of steel that made the sea around the bobbing triangle 
look like an angry lot of breakers on a rocky coast. 
The Raleigh won the honors. Several times the sig- 
nal, ‘Well done, Raleigh! was displayed from the 
flagship. Natarally Capt. Miller and Lieut.-Com. 

William J. Barnette, the executive officer of the Ral- 
eigh, were elated. From the Raleigh's main battery 
207 shots were fired within eight minutes.” 

Subsequently the squadron indulged in torpedo prac- 
tice. Buoys were placed a short ship’s length apart, 
and at a speed of six, nine and eleven knots, each ship 
banged away with her torpedoes. The target was 400 
yards from the ships, and each ship had three shots at 
it. Every torpedo didn’t strike between the buoys, 
but every one would have hit an ordinary war vessel. 

—_>+? +e aes 
The American Chemical Society. 

Buffalo Meeting, August 21-22, 1896.—The American 
Chemical Society, one of the societies affiliated with 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, met at Buffalo, August 21 and 22, with an at- 
tendance of members nearly equal to the combined at- 
tendanee of all the other affiliated societies, and with a 
long progremine of papers, which ineluded several of 
much importance. Dr. Charles B. Dudley, of Altoona, 
Pa., presided. The opening address of welcome was by 
Dr. Roswell Park, of Buffalo, as president of the Buffalo 
Society of Natural History, in which he said that that 
society now greeted the American Chemical Society for 
the first time, but hoped to meet them again in 1906, as 
they had met the American Association for the Ad- 
vaneement of Science in 1866, 1876, 1886, and were now 
to meet them in 1806. He said that it is not generally 
known outside of Buffalo that Buffalo is the sixth com- 
mercial city of the world, and in tonnage of freight en- 
tering and leaving the port it is surpassed only by Liv- 
erpool. He urged the chemists to devote their best en- 
ergies to discover that great desideratum of therapeu- 
ties, some chemical compound which shall be toxic to 
pathogenic germs, but innocuous to the tissues of the 
human body 

President Dudley responded briefly on behalf of the 
society. 

Dr. Park's address aptiy introduced a very important 
paper in its sanitary bearing by Cass L. Kennicott on 
the “ Inspection and Sanitary Analysis of Ice.” Ab- 
stracts of other papers follow 

ALUMINUM ANALYSIS. 
By James Otis Handy. 

Although the aluminum industry is not a large one 
in the sense that the iron industry is, it is growing very 
rapidly. The output of the United States in 1894 was 
550,000 pounds, and in 1895 it was about 850,000 pounds. 
The Pittsburg Reduction Company, with works at 
New Kensington, near Pittsburg, Pa., and at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., is a representative American producer of 
aluminum. The material is made by electrolysis, in 
carbon-lined pots of alumina, the material being dis- 
solved in a fused beth of fluorides. The product of 
each pot is ladied out at intervals, and is graded ac- 
cording to analyses. Some of the aluminum is sold as 
it is made and some is alloyed. The aluminum at 
present produced with the best ores available contains 
from 99 to 999 per cent of aluminum, 03 to 0°05 of 
silicon, 0°50 to 00 per cent of copper, 0°20 to 0° of 
iron. Carbon is sometimes present. 

Second grade aluminum contains 96 to 98 per cent 
aluminum, silicon and iron making up the remainder. 
Aside from analyses of metallic aluminum, there are 
required in the pursuit of the aluminum industry 
analyses of aluminum alloys of copper, nickel, mangan- 
ese. chromium, tungsten, zinc and titanium ; of alumi- 
num solders, containing tin, zine and phosphorus ; of 
aluminam hydrate, bauxite and electrode carbons: of 
hydrofluoric acid and fluorides. The method of these 
analyses was described in detail. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF SMOKELESS POWDER. 
By ©. E. Monroe. 

Dr. Monroe gave an elaborate history of the work of 
other investigators and then described his own powder, 
called ‘‘indurite.” To manufacture this powder 
he began by purifying his dried military gun cotton, 
which was done by extracting it with hot methyl aleo- 
hol in a continuous extractor, and when this was 
completed the insoluble, nitrated cellulose was again 
exposed in the drying room. The highly nitrated 
cellulosc was then mixed with a quantity of mono-nitro- 
benzene, which scarcely affected its appearance and did 
not alter its powdered form. The powder was then in- 
corporated in a grinder by which it was colloidized, and 
couverted into a dark translucent sheet or mass resem- 
bling India rubber 

The sheet was now stripped off and cut up into flat 
grains or strips, or it was pressed through a spaghetti 
machine and formed into cords, either solid or perforat- 
ed, of the desired dimensions, which were eut into 
grains. Then the granulated explosive was immersed 
in water boiling under the atmospheric pressure, by 
which the nitro-benzene was carried off and the cellu- 
lose nitrate was indurated, so that the mass became 
light yellow to gray, and as dense and hard as ivory, 
and it was by this physical change in state, which could 
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from a brisant rupturing explosive to a slow-burning 
propellant. 

The indurite thus formed stood severe tests. The 
chief of the bureau informed Dr. Monroe, before the 
firing began, that a powder giving 2,000 feet initial ve- 
locity would be a complete success. In two successive 
rounds of a six inch rapid fire gun using twenty-six 
pounds of this powder, and a 100 pound projectile, the 
pressures were 13°96 and 13°03 tons, and the velocities 
2,469 and 2,456 feet per second respectively. 

Dr. Monroe sums up the desiderata of smokeless pow- 
der thus: 

1. That it shall be physically and chemically uniform 
in composition. 

2. That it shall be stable and permanent under the 
varying conditions of temperature and humidity inci- 
dent to service storage and use for ail time. 

3. That it shall be sufficiently rigid to resist deforma- 
tion in transportation and handling. 

4. That it shall produce a higher or as high a ve- 
locity with as low a pressure as the service charge of 
black powder for a given piece. 

5. That it shall be incapable of undergoing a detonat- 
ing explosion. 

6. That the products of its combustion shall be nearly 
if not quite gaseous, so that thereshall be no residue, 
and little or no smoke. 

7. That it shall produce no noxious or irrespirable 
gases or vapors. : 

8. That it shall not unduly erodethe piece by devel- 
oping an excessive temperature. 

9. That it shall be as safe as gunpowder in handling 
and loading. 

10. That it shall be no more than ordinarily danger- 
ous to manufacture. 

Indurite wrapped in felt in an iron vessel was ex- 
posed to a temperature of 208° Fah. for six hours with- 
out undergoing change, and again at a temperature of 
212° Fah. for twenty-four hours before any change was 
observed, and again to 5° Fah. without being affected. 
Edward Hart presented some notes on the prepara- 
tion of glucinum, reporting progress in the investiga- 
tion for which the A. A. A. 8. some time ago appro- 
priated a fund. He finds it better to handle large quan- 
tities, and has reduced beryl in quantities of 100 pounds 
atatime. The presence of silicon in crucibles first used 
impaired the purity of the product, and he substituted 
crucibles made of pure glucina, following the analogy of 
the reduction of aluminum, which is now made in cruci- 
bles of pure alumina. He. described other details of 
his work, which is still in progress. 

L. M. Dennis, in presenting a paper on ‘* Some New 
Compounds of Thallium,” mentioned incidentally that 
in the progress of investigating these compounds, he 
had discovered that potassium platino - cyanid, 
K,P+(CN),, is by far the most efficient substance yet 
discovered to cause fluorescence of the X rays ; hence is 
better adapted to paint fluorescent screens than any of 
the salts generally used. Prof. Dennis also read a 
paper on * Separation of Thorium from the Other Rare 
Earths.” 

Other papers read were: ‘ Composition of Certain 
Mineral Waters in Northwestern Pennsylvania,” A. E. 
Robinson and Charles F. Mabery; ‘* Mercurie Chlor- 
thio-cyanate,” Charles H. Herty and J. G. Smith; 
“Zirconium Oxalates,” F. P. Venable and Charles 
Baskerville ; ‘‘ Rutheno-cyanides,” James L. Howe; 
“The Reduction of Concentrated Sulphuric Acid by 
Copper,” Charles Baskerville ; ‘Same Analytical Me- 
thods Involving thé Use of Hyd nm Dioxide,” B. B. 
Ross ; ‘‘ An Analytical Investigation of the Hydrolysis 
of Starch by Acids,” George W. Rolfe and George 
Defren ; ‘‘ The Effect of an Excess of Reagent in the 
Precipitation of Barium Sulphate,” C. W. Foulk ; 
* Estimation of Thoria, Chemical Analysis of Monazite 
Sand,” Charles Glazer; ‘‘ Determination of Reducing 
Sugars in Terms of Cupric Oxide,” George Defren ; 
“ Acidity of Milk Increased by Boracie Acid,” E. H. 
Farrington; “ Accuracy of Chemical Analysis,” Fred- 
eric P. Dewey; ‘“‘Some Extensions of the Plaster of 
Paris Method in Blowpipe Analysis,” W. W. Andrews ; 
“Device for Rapidly Measuring and Discharging a 
Definite Amount of Liquid,” Edward L. Smith ; ‘‘ Table 
of Factors,” E. H. Miller; ‘A Modified Form of the 
Ebullioseope,” H. W. Wiley ; “‘ A New Form of Potash 
Bulb,” M. Gomberg, communicated by A. B. Prescott ; 
‘**Morphine in Putrefactive Tissue,” H. T. Smith, com- 
municated by A. B. Prescott; ‘“‘The Signification of 
Soil Analysis,” H. W. Wiley; ‘‘A Complete Analysis 
of Phytolacca Decandra,” G. B. Frankforter and 
Francis Romaley ; ‘‘The Crystallized Salts of Phyto- 
lacea Decandra,” by same ; ‘“*‘ The By-products Formed 
in the Conversion of Narcoline in Narceine,” G. B. 
Frankforter ; ‘‘ Notes on the Determination of Phos- 
phorus in Steel and Cast Iron,” George Auchy. 

On Friday afternoon the members of the society 
visited Lang’s brewery and the city reservoir, and then 
separated into three parties, to visit (1) the Milson Ren- 
dering and Reduction Works and the Garbage Reduc- 
tion Works, (2) the Aniline Works, (3) the Buffalo Re- 
duction Company's Works (copper smelters). 

On Saturday an excursion was made to Niagara Falls 
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be varied within limits, that he modified the material | by boat and to Lewiston by the Gorge road. The Cal- 
cium Carbide Works, power house of Cataract Con- 


struction Company, and Cliff Paper Mill were visited. 
—_———_———=>+- oon 

RECENT PATENT AND TRADE MARK DECISIONS. 

Loewer Sole Rounder Company v. Gibbon (U. 8. C. C. 
Penn.) 74 Fed. Rep. 555. 

Effect of Decision of Another Court Sustaining the 
Patent.—The decision of a Circuit Court sustaining a 
patent will be followed. by another court unless new 
evidence is produced, which, if it had been introduced 
in the other court, would have resulted in invalidating 
the patent. 

Sole Cutting Machine Patents.—The Loewer & Blair 
patent No. 407,735 has been held valid and infringed as 
to claims 1, 4, 5, 6, 9 and 14. 

National Sewing Machine Company v. Willcox, Gibbs 
& Company (U.8. C. C. A. 3d Cir.) 74 Fed. Rep. 557. 

Construction of a Royalty Contract.—The Willcox & 
Gibbs Sewing Machine Company agree to pay the Na- 
tional Sewing Machine Company a royalty of 40 per 
cent on its receipts from sales or leases of machines 
covered by the latter’s patents, provided, however, that 
if the defendant “shall sell or lease or cause to be sold 
or leased” in any foreign country the machin at less 
rates than those in this country, *‘ then the royalty rate 
to be paid shall be 45 per cent in lieu of 40 per cent as 
hereinbefore provided.” After operating severa: years 
in the home market, the defendant began selling and 
leasing in a foreign country at a less rate. Plaintiff 
claims that the provision was retroactive, giving it a 
right, on the happening of the condition provided for, 
to 45 per cent of all previous sales and leases from the 
commencement of the contract. The Court held that 
the plaintiff was entitled to only 40 per cent of sales 
and leases prior to such operation in a foreign country 
at a less rate and 45 per cent of all subsequent sales 
and leases, both at home and abroad. 


Kilmer Manufacturing Company v. Griswold (U. 8. C. 
C. A. 2d Cir.) 74 Fed. Rep. 561. 

Bale Ties.—The Kilmer patent No. 282,991 for bale 
ties of wire, where a bent wire is clutched in a V shaped 
clasp made of heavier wire, is void as to claims 1 and 2 
in view of the patent of Smith, No. 159,463. 

Codman v. Amia(U.8, C. C. A. 1st Cir.) 74 Fed. Rep. 634. 

Atomizers.—The Shurtleff patent No. 447,064 is void 
as to claims 1 and 2 for want of novelty anc invention, 
as there is no patentable novelty in securing directly to 
the capor stopper of an atomizer a nozzle adapted 
to be applied to the nostrils, or in so constructing the 
cap or stopper that its top shall form a seai for the noz- 
zle. 

Campbell v. H. T. Conde Imp. Company (U. 8. C. C. 
Ind.) 74 Fed. Rep. 745. 

The Elements of a Combination Presumed to be Old. 
—A failure to separately claim any of the elements com- 
posing a patented combination raises a presumption 
that each of such elements is old. 

Corn Planters.--The Campbell patent No. 324,983 for 
the combination of a planter and fertilizer distributer, 
consisting of a hopper having the rear portion inwardly 
eurved in circular form and extending across both 
disks through which the corn and fertilizer pass, geared 
together for simultaneously dropping the corn and fer- 
tilizer, is void as being simply for a new collocation of 
old elements producing no new function, operation or 
result. 

French v. Alter & Julian Company (U. 8. C. C. Ohio) 74 
Fed. Rep. 788. 

Trademark.—A preliminary injunction forbidding 
the use of a trademark which has not been established 
by adjudication will not be granted if affidavits are filed 
that indicate a prior use. 


oo 





Kite Photographs of Boston. 

William A. Eddy, of Bayonne, N. J., has succeeded 
in making several distinct photographic views of Bos- 
ton from a great height, by means of a camera sup- 
ported from kites. The kites were of the tailless type 
used at the Blue Hill Observatory, where an altitude of 
7,441 feet was obtained, and were six and seven feet in 
diameter. Four to eight of these kites were required 
to support the camera, depending upon the strength 
of the wind. Distinct views were obtained of the Com- 
mon, Beacon Street, Commonwealth Avenue, Charles 
River, and the outlying suburbs, and Mr. Eddy esti- 
mates that in one of the views the camera was, at the 
moment of exposure, 1,500 feet above the pavement. 
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Andrée Home Again. 

Mr. Andrée has arrived at Tromsoe, Norway, from 
Danes Island, Spitzbergen, on board the Virgo. He 
has abandoned, for this year, his idea of crossing the 
Arctic regions in a balloon, the season having become 
too far advanced to justify an ascension. 

The Polar Snow of Mars. 

A dispatch of August 24, from Lowell Observatory, 
Flagstaff, Arizona, to John Ritchie, Jr., of Boston, 
announces that the polar snow of Mars has been ob- 
served in latitude 75, longitude 36, about two degrees 








in diameter. 
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Six New Variabie Stars, 

Lists of suspected variable stars are published in the 
Results of the National Argentine Observatory, vol. xvi, 
p. xxxil, and vol. xvii, p. xi. These lists contain 527 
and 282 stars, respectively, in which the magnitudes 
were found to be discordant in the observations of the 
Corboda Durehmusterung. Especial attention is there 
called to 26 stars which are indicated by exclamation 
marks. These stars have been looked for on a number 
Draper memorial photographs by Miss E. F. Leland, 
nd the results confirmed by Mrs. Fleming. From this 
»yamination, confirmation of the variability of the 
stars —24° 12600, —27° 15203, —33° 185, —34° 224, —38° 138, 
and —88° 13089 has been obtained, the change exceeding 
one magnitude in all cases. The variation of —22° 13401, 

99° 13700, —23° 8083, —24° 13621, —25° 1197, —30° 12799, 

33° 13321, —35° 11936, —35° 14568, —37° 11462, —38° 2639, 
und —41° 12260 on from 8 to 25 nights did not exceed 
two or three tenths of a magnitude, and the variation 
of these stars is accordingly not as yet confirmed. In 
each of these cases two comparison stars were selected, 
liffering about half a magnitude in brightness, one a 
little brighter and the other a little fainter than the 
suspected variable. The star —22° 15937 does not ap- 
pear on photographs taken on 16 nights, although the 

adjacent star —22° 15939 is well shown on all. The con- 
firmation by Miss Leland of the variation of —24° 7693 
has already been announced (H. C. O. Circular No. 7). 
The confirmation by Mr. Robert H. West of the varia- 
tion of —25° 1602, —26° 892, and 30° 375 has already been 
announced by him (Astron. Jour., xvi, p. 85). —25° 1602 
and —30° 375 have also been confirmed here from the 
examination of the photographs. —30° 19092 is R Piscis | 
\ustrini. The variation of —33° 13234 was discovered 
independently by Mrs. Fleming (H. C. O. Circular 
No. 6). The star in the Bonn Durchmusterung 
-22° 4346 and not found by Thome does not appear on 
photographs taken on 8 nights. 

It therefore appears that of these 26 stars, 12 are 
variable, the variability of 12 is not confirmed, and 2 
do not appear on the photographs examined. 

The laborious work of taking out all the photographs 
of the regions containing these six new variable stars, 
measuring the brightness, the magnitude at maximum 
and minimum, the period and form of light curve, as 
has been done for other variable stars discovered here, 
is now in progress. EDWARD C. PICKERING. 

Harvard College Observatory, August 13, 1896. 

ae 
Princeton’s New Library. 

Ground has been broken for the new university 
library of Princeton, N. J. The building will be about 
200 by 180 feet, and will cover all the ground now occu- 
pied by the old chapel, most of that occupied by East 
‘ollege, and a big piece of the lawn back of East Col- 

















lege. 
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DISCOVERY OF A BRONZE STATUE AT DELPHI. 

In the beginning of May, the lower portion of a 
bronze statue of natural size was discovered to the 
north of the temple of Delphi, behind a thick wall, at 
a depth of about thirteen feet, and above a sewer, as 
shown in our first engraving. The legs were covered 
with a long skirt, girt very high and extending to the 
ankles in symmetrical folds. The arrangement of the 
garment and the fonm of the elongated feet, with bony 
toes and projecting heels, indicate a work of the fifth 
century still marked by archaism, A break had oc- 
curred along the girdle at the point where the two halves 
of the statue were formerly joined, they having been cast 
separately and then soldered together. Aside from a 
small hole in the right side of the body, the piece was 
intact and in all the freshness of its patina. 

The interior of the bronze was completely filled by a 











FINDING OF THE STATUE. 





| compact core of blackish color that resisted the action 
of the knife as well as that of water, like earth that had 
| been submitted to the action of fire at a very high tem- 
| perature. The feet had been cast separately and af- 
fixed to this central core. Upon the researches being 
continued at this same place, there were met with in suc- 
cession in an interval of a few days the following pieces : 
(1) A torso clad in a’short-sleeved chiton, intact like the 
| lower part of the body, and fitting accurately upon the 
|waist. The composition of the fabric and naked parts 
and the proportions of the face agreed in style with the 
fragment already discovered and confirmed the hy- 


the same hand, relate to one and the same work. Such 
work is easy to restore in thought from the descriptions 
that Pausanias gives of the ex-voto addressed at Del- 
phos or at Olympia by the rich trainers—the power- 
ful princes who raced in the hippodromes and won 
the Pythian and Olympian crowns with so great honor. 
Standing in his chariot, not in the heat of the contest, 
but in the pride of triumph, the conqueror defiles at a 
slow pace. Above him floats the Victory that crowns 
him. At the sides of the chariot very young ephebes 
restrain the impatient horses. 

This is the way in which we should figure the group, 
the auriga of which has been preserved to us. An at- 
tentive study of the figure and a comparison of the work 
with the Greek sculptures of declining archaism will 
permit of recognizing therein (1) traits common to the 
various schools that flourished between B. ©. 480 and 
460, such as the rounded form of the contours, the 
partly open mouth, the form of the feet, ete.; and (2) 
characters proper to the Peloponnesian studios. Whence 
the following conclusions: The work belongs to the 
fifth century B. C. (between the years 480 and 460), is of 
the Peloponnesian school and represents a group com- ° 
memorative of a victory in the chariot races at Delphi. 
For our figures and description we are indebted to 
Tour de Monde. 


a 
a 





A Neglected African Island, 

Napoleon effectually prevented St. Helena from ever 
sinking into obscurity. Nevertheless, for some years 
past the island has been getting deeper and deeper into 
financial straits, while the population has been steadily 
diminishing. St. Helena is only some 1,600 miles dis- 
tant from Capetown, and yet the island is comparative- 
ly unknown to South African colonists, as the outward 
and homeward steamers to and from Capetown only 
call there once in three weeks and make a very brief 
stoppage. And yet this historic island is well worthy 
of a visit, not only from its associations with the great 
Corsican, but also because it possesses, probably, the 
finest climate in the world. A constant southeasterly 
trade wind, straight from the pole, blows over the 
island, and sweeps away those germs of disease which 
lie latent in less favored spots. As a consequence, the 
longevity of the inhabitants is probably much greater 
than in any other portion of the globe. In spite of all 





| this, and proximity of the island to the Cape, hardly a 
| solitary Africander finds his way there from one year’s 
end to the other. 
| So much in reference to St. Helena as a health resort. 
| Now let me briefly refer to a matter that is of more 
| vital importance. The strategical advantages of the 
|island have been fully recognized by both naval and 
military experts, and the Royal Commission which was 
presided over by the late Lord Carnarvon recommend- 


The new building is to be almost square, with a| pothesis emitted as to the date of the work. The arms/ed that it should be strongly fortified and constituted 


| . . 2 . . 
large court in the center. The plans and contract filed | were discovered toward the middle of the biceps at the | an important naval and coaling station for the vessels 


in the county records show that the new structure will | level of the sleeve, the folds of which concealed the|of the squadron within the Cape command. 


be four stories high and will cost $598,000. Henry M. 
Potter, of New York City, is the architect, 
and the style of architecture is to be Gothic. 
Besides the new library, a huge dormi- 
tory soon will be erected on the western part 
of the campus, and the faculty is to receive 
distinguished accessions. New fellowships 
and scholarships are to be founded. The 
ld chapel has been torn down, and many of 
the ancient elms have also been removed to 
make room for the foundations. 
—>+- > 
Eelipse of the Moon, 
Director E. 8. Holden, of Lick Observatory, 
sends the following report of the partial 
eclipse of the moon on August 22. The ob- 
servations were made by Professor C. D. 


Perrine : 

* Light clouds partially obscured the first 
contact of the shadow, but they soon cleared 
away, and the sky was clear during the 
remainder of the eclipse. The first certain 
darkening by the penumbra was at 8:35. 

“The first contact with the shadow was 
at 9:23:31. The last contact with the shadow 
was at 12:31:50. 

“The obscured portion of the moon was 
quite bright, the more prominent markings being easily 
visible. The earth’s shadow was a copper color near 
its center, shaded to a somewhat greenish tinge at the 
edges, the penutabra being of a light pink tinge.” 
en 

A Bibliography of Power Locomotion on 
Highways. 

Mr. Rhys Jenkins, M.I.M.E., has conferred a real 
favor upon those interested in horseless carriages and 
traction engines by the publication of a guide to the lit- 
erature relating to traction engines, steam road rollers, 
horseless carriages of every description, inéluding books, 
papers read before technical and scientific societies, and 
periodical literature. 

The latter is of the utmost value, the horseless car- 
riage being so comparatively new. We note that the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN and the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
SUPPLEMENT are referred to many times, 





joints of the forearms. A slight puff in the garment 





BRONZE STATUE RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT DELPHI. 


above the girdle served to hide the joints. (2) A fore- 
arm bent at the elbow and extending forward. The 
hand still held three loose bronze reins. This detail, 
along with the costume of the figure, which is that of 
the drivers of chariots, left no doubt as to the interpre- 
tation of the work. The statue represented an auriga 
—a conqueror in chariot races, one of the principal at- 
tractions of the Pythian games. (3) Several pieces of 
a chariot pole, around which the reins were wound ; 
and of a yoke which rested upon the necks of the 
horses, along with the pads that supported it. (4) 
Three hind legs of horses and a shoe of a forefoot. (5) 
A right arm of the same work, but derived from a 
smaller statue. 

There is no doubt that all these bronze pieces, found 
united, and all belonging to one and the same subject 
(the chariot race), all treated in the same spirit, at the 
same epoch, by the same processes and apparently by 





These 
| recommendations have, however, not been carried into 
effect. Certainly something was done to itn- 
prove the fortifications ten or twelve years 
ago, but the guns are now of an obsolete 
type, and the diminutive garrison main 
tained in the island is utterly inadequate to 
defend it. Moreover, though St. Helena is 
supposed to be a naval coaling station, the 
Admiralty maintain ne coal supply there, 
the coal for the ships on the Cape and west 
coast of Africa stations being kept at Ascen- 
sion, which does not possess even a solitary 
gun, but is a cinder heap upon which many 
thousands are annually wasted. 

The defenseless condition of St. Helena is 
a matter that intimately concerns the South 
African colonies, and should engage their at- 
tention. The island is utterly unable to help 
itself. The opening of the Suez Canal ruined 
its prosperity ; and ever since it has been 
drifting nearer and nearer to bankruptcy. 
The greater portion of its aduit male popula 
tion has migrated to the Cape, and the whole 
revenue of the island is now only some 
£6,000. There are only half a dozen officials, 
and the governor fills innumerable other 
offices, including that of chief (and only) 
justice. It is deplorable that Great Britain should 
allow one of its possessions to sink into such a condi- 
tion of decrepitude, and especially an isiand which, 
lying in the direct route to the Cape, must ever be of 
considerable importance.—African Critic. 
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End of an Old Steamship. 

The old steamship Dessoug, which was made famous 
by successfully transporting hither from Egypt the | 
obelisk that now stands in Central Park, has been , 
towed around to Cow Bay, Long Island, to be broken 
up for the metal that isin her. She was originally, ,, 
the British steamship Denton, and was built at 
Hartlepool, England, in 1864. She was 1,367 tons gross 
measurement and was an iron vessel. She had been in 
the Savannah line of the Ocean Steamship Company 
in late years, but had been laid up for some time and 





her class expired last autumn, 
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RECENTLY PATENTED INVENTIONS. 
Kugtneering. 

Pumping PowER.—George W. Grimes, 
Binffton, Ind. In a mechanism for pumping ofl and 
water wells this inventor has devixed a simple and com- 
pact construction, with the wearing parte casy of access 
and a strong frame, with supports of different sizes for 


Scientific American, 


on which shdes the movable jaw of the wrench, ascrew 
driver or equivalent tool projecting from the outer 
side of the fixed jaw, to which it is removably at- 
tached, 





Miscellaneous. 


INCLINED RAILWAY AND WATER To- 
poeGaN.—Stephen E. Jackman, Brooklyn, N.Y. This 





connection with pamp rods or lines, and easily and quick- 

cewulating the length of throw of the rods or lines. 
The mechanism comprises a vertical shaft on which ts 
eccentrically mounted a plate having an elongated hub 
portion engaging with the shaft and also having an up- 
wardly extending angular flange ongaged by a rod or line 
The mechanism runs smvothly, without jerking or 


sudden polls. 


GENERATOR. — John J. 


ring. 


Marchant, 


Rie Janeiro, Brazil. This i¢ an apparatue more espe- 
cially designed for use in boilers, blowpipes and other | 
devices for generating steam and heat inexpensively and 
insuring a complete combustion of the fuel. A steam 


noasle discharges into the fr at end of a tabe, and a heat 
am! flame producing device in the front of the tube | 
canses the heat to be forced into the tube by the steam 
ejected by the nozzle. A very high heat is developed in 
the tube, which is utilized for generating steam and also 
for vaporizing of] for the blowpipe, the steam for the 
blowpipe being superheated. The desired flame, either 
pointed or brush-like, is obtained by distributing conve- | 


Diently the oi] or gas suppiled by the valves | 
STEAM RapDIATOR FrrrTine. —Augustus 
Eichhorn, Orange, N. J. Improved means of introducing 
to the radiator the necessary steam, and permitting the 
retarn by the same pipe of the water of condensation, 


form the eubject of this patent. Ina three way fitting | 


or anion, one passage ie connected to the single pipe of 
the steam radiator, while to the two remaining passages 
are connected the steam supply and water return pipes, 
the division of the steam: and water being effected and 
maintained by the peculiar form of the fitting, and by 
curved ribs on its interior which form channels for lead- 


ing the water to the return pipe and from the direction | 


of the steam supply pipe 


Electrical, 


Water ALARM FOR TANKS OR BOIL- 
nhe.—(ieorge V. Sheffield, New York City. Thisisa 


levice for automatical!y sounding an alarm for both high 
and low water in a steam boiler or In a feed water tank, 
or in both. It comprieee an alarm and electric circuit 


mechanism adapted to sound an alarm aa to the level of 
water in the feed water tank, ihe engineer being notified 


to set the pump at work when the low water line is 


reached, and aleo notified when sufficient water has been 
pumped in, the device alee sounding an alarm for high 
and low water in the boiler through contact wires fused 


in the glase water gage on the boiler, there being a cir- | 
cuit-closing float in the gage 





Railway Appliances, 

Car Feyper. —Frederic Reeve, Stock- 
ton, Cal. Near the front of the car platform, on its under 
side, according to this invention, are bearings in which 
ie hinged a gnard or scoop adupted to pick up a person or 
obstraction in the path of a moving car, this guard bemg 
iet down by presenre ov a foot lever by the motorman or | 

ipman, and there being on a cross bar of the guard 
rollers adapted to travel on the raile when the guard is 
lowered. The guard is designed to be letdown only when 


there is danger of eom« e being run over by the car, 
and is raised from engagement with the truck by a lever 
fulerumed on the platform. Simuitaneously with the 
letting down of the guard a framed net folded against 

dashboard is automatically lowered to prevent any 
ne from rebounding out of the fender net 


Hosk HanGer.--Benjamin 8. MecClel 
. New Oreans, La. This invention applies to air | 
kes, the inventor having devised a simple and durable 
~¢ hanger to automatically haug up the hose and 


oapling when vot in ase, anc close the coupling open- 


ing to render it dust proof, the hose being held in a 
natural position to prevent it from cracking. A flexible 
connection fe affixed to the hose and positively con- 


nected tw a eprine-preesed drum attached to the car, 
there being means for satomaticaliy winding the drum, | 
while a lever provi led with a valve lx eda ted to chose | 


the opening of the coupling momber. 
Mechanteal, 
Press.—William T. and Ira E. Snow-|} 


len, Hagheevilie, Pa. Thie invention is for an improve- | 
ment in screw presses, whereby a quick adjustment may 
be meute for different thicknesses of stock v hile retaining 
ali of the advantages of the ordinary screw presse. By 
means of a quickly applied and simpie locking device the 
colamn carrying the follower, which is counterbalanced 
aod hee a sliding movement mp the frame, may be ad- 
justed and held againet apw ard or downward movement, 
while the fins! preseure is brought to bear apon the atock 


| 


y means of « acrew The prees is of simple and strong 


construction 


Puttey Biock.—Gregory M. Mullen, 
Baltimore, Md. In this block the main frame portion 
consists of a central plate with head and foot plates, shaft 
sections projecting oppositely from the central plate, and 
there being palleys and balls on the shaft sections, The 
cap plates have central pute for the outer ends of the 
shafts, and are lapped at their ends against the outer ends 
the head and foot plates. The loose fitting of the 
“+ balle in the rabbets of the pulleys forms a simple and | 

compact construction in which the balls can be readily 
upplied end removed, the baile projecting sufficiently | 
from the rabbeta to bear sgamat the shaft and the | 
frame 


, 


'drum is varied according to the kind of grain to be 


| the other wheels, while a registering device has on its 


| wheels meshing with the corresponding length-gaged 


| the atrings belonging to an octave to one note or a single 


, is an apparatus to enable persons to enjoy a continuous 
| ride over an inclined or switchback road, through a tun- 
| nel, down a toboggan slide into a lake, and over it 


to the starting point. The car or boat has both track 


| wheele and runners, with hand rails for the pessengers 


to take hold of and dashboards to protect the passengers 
from splashing water. The tunnel is preferably covered 
with glass and illuminated by electric or other lamps, 
and the chute has a bottom of strips holding pilates of 
colored glass below which are lamps, the water passing 
down the chate being broken up to form ripples by 
means of transverse stripe. A large namber of the ve- 
hicles may be sent over the course at one time, 
safety beams preventing displacement while going down 
the chute, 


ORE SAMPLER.— Samuel L Hallett, 
Aspen, Col. To facilitate obtaining accurate samples of 
ore this inventor has devised a machine in which a hop- 
per feeds the material to a reciprocating or oscillating 
table from which it 1s discharged into separating boxes 
having each a number of compartments, some of which 
discharge into an outlet for rejected material, while oth- 
ers discharge into a feed pipe for the hopper of a second 
similar machine, with a series of separating compart- 
ments, the operation being continued through a series of 
machines until the desired sample 1s obtained. 


GRAIN MEASURING Device.—Nels A. 
Field, Lark, Iowa. This is a device which may be at- 
tached to any thrashing machine or wagon loader and 
placed at sufficient distance to be out of the dust, its posi- 
tion being changed according to circumstances. In com- 
bination with an oscillating measuring drum or device ap- 
plicable to all sorts of grain as well as other loose com- 
modities, is a detachable feed chate having a hinged lid, 
with a window or opening in its lower end, the lower end 
of the chute and the measuring device being connected 
by separable hinge sections and the upper end of the 
chute having a pivotal support, The capacity of the 


measared, and the quantities measured are registered. 


SELF-REGISTERING LUMBER MEAS 
urne.—Henry W. Congdon, Weeping Water, Neb. To 
readily measure lumber of varying width and thickness, 
thie measure has one or more driving or measuring 
wheels to be run over the width of the lumber anda 
series of length-gaged gear wheels held on he shaft of 


units shaft a series of gear wheels opposite the length- 
gaged gear wheels and a series of intermediate gear 


gear wheels on the anite shaft. The driving or measur- 
ing wheels have sharp teeth, and when they are passed 
across the lumber they revolve the shaft which actuates 
the gears. : 

TYPEWRITING MACHINE.—William B 
Schwartz, Indianapolis, Ind. This inventor has de- 
vised an improvement in that class of visible typewriters 
in which the ribbon is held in front of the platen, and is 
stretched and carried close to or in contact with the 
platen at the moment a type bar strikes upon it. The 
ribbon is wound on two spools, one beneath the front 
of the flat top of the machine and the other below the 
platen, the ribbon passing through a flat tubular guide 
hinged to the inner edge of the top plate directly in 
front of the platen, and vibrated vertically by mechan- 
ism connected with the key levers. When the guide 
drope, it uncovers the letters or words printed, except 
one or more that may be momentarily obecared by the 
guide as it rises to allow the printing of a letter. 


MusIcaL INsTROMENT.—Louis K. Da- 
than, Brooklyn, N. Y. This invention relates to citherns, | 
autobarps and similar instruments, und is designed to 
enable the player to execute with great ease, and facili- 
tate the tuning of the instrument when required. A 
binding and tuning bridge is adapted to engage the 
strings between two parallel bridges to permit of tuning 


tone, and then applying the binding bridge and tuning 
all the notes simultaneously according to the scale. 


Fiour Srrrer.—Auguste F. Darras, 
Paris, France. Within a suitable casing, according to 
this invention, are arranged rotating vanes, brushes and 
sieves, the flour or other mealy substance to be purified 
first falling upon rapidly rotating vanes, by which it is 
carried into engagement with brushes and distributed 
upon a sieve, after passing through which it is received 
upon a sieve of finer meeh, finally falling through the 
lower ends of the dram and casing into a receptacle be- 
low. The invention is designed to facilitate the opening 
of the cellalose lamps and free the maximum of nutri- 
tious substances in the making of bread, pastry, etc. 


Hitcntne Post.—Isaac W. Lewis, 
Washington, D.C. This invention comprises a ground 
tube, to be permanently located in the ground with its 
upper end at or near the surface, this tube forming a re- 
ceptacie for a post which may be drawn up and adjusted 
in stationary position for use as a hitching post, or the 
post may be pushed down into the ground tube and the 
top of the latter closed by a top plate and cap plate. 


The cap of the post has a ring, and just below the cap is 


an opening through which a rein may be passed. The 
post may be readily lifted to any desired height for use, 
when it will be firm and rigid. 

Tre ror Warp Srocks.—Thomas W. 
Biuett, Big Sandy, Montana. This is a metallic tip de- 
signed to replace the strip of buckskin or rawhide ordi- 
narily used to attach the lash to the stock, and with this 


| the walls of the other portions forming exhibition 


Buckis.—John C. Rosenkranz, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. This is a buckle for light work, such as sus- 
penders, shoes, and other articles of personal wear. The 
buckle has a main frame with transverse central dish- 
shaped plate, and a clamping frame pivoted to one side 
of the main frame and capable of having the strap 
passed over it to draw the clamping frame down, The 
latter frame has a central transverse bar capable of mov- 
ing over the space between the edge of the plate to 
clamp the strap. 

GLOVE CABINET.—Edward A. Mnrray, 
Punxsutawoey, Pa. To hold and exhibit gloves and 
similar articles so that they will be easy of access, this 
inventor has devised a cabinet which may be suspended 
from the top of a central post and revolved by slight 
pressure. It has drawere enough to hold a full retail 
stock, all the drawers being conveniently reached by the 
salesman, the drawers opening at one side and on one- 
half of each of the two other sides of the cabinet, and 


chambers. 
CIGAR CLIPPER AND Matcsn Box.— 





Ysidro del Campo, E) Paso, Texas. This ia a box from 
which matches will be delivered with a regular feed, 
rendering it inconvenient for persons to carry away more 
than one or two matches. A gravity controlled feed | 
roller communicates with the receptacle for the matches, 
the roller turning to deliver the matches separately to a 
receiver open to the customer. The cigar clipping de- 
vice is operatively connected with the feed roller and 
moves in unison witk it, 

COMBINED TABLE AND Batu Trs.— 
William H. Link, New Richmond, Wis. This is an arti- 
cle of furniture designed to serve two purposes and yet 
oceupy the space of but one article. Hinged to one of 
the legs of the table is a bath tub arranged to fold under 
the table, one leg and cross piece of the other end of the 
table being arranged to swing out of the way when 
moving the bath tab under or out from the table. The 
bath tub is supported on caster feet to readily roll over 
the floor. 

Bata Tus.—George F. Butterfield, 





Stoneham, Mass. This tub has a gate hung on one side 
near ite foot end to close the upper or head portion to | 
the water supply. The bath tub may thus be readily di- | 
vided to form a foot bath or children’s tub, permitting 
of conveniently bathing children and saving a considera. | 
ble quantity of water, On the side on which the gate is 
hinged is arranged a seat for the convenience of one 
iaking a foot bath. | 

GAME APPARATUS.— Edward F. Buffat, ' 
Knoxville, Tenn. A circular box divided into compart- 
ments of various sizes has a flanged cover in which are 
openings to the compartments, a dome-shaped central 
portion of the cover covering the main compartment, | 
and the dome surface having openings leading into dif- 
ferent divisions and being made in two colors, each 
color embracing a subcompartment. The game to be | 
played is called ** politica,” the different sized compart- 
ments representing ballot boxes and balls being used for 
ballots. Considerable skill is required to get the balls in 
some of the compartments, and the points counte] are 
then proportionately higher. 

ADVERTISING DEvick.-Edward T. Gib- 
son, Minneapolis. Minn. This is especially an improved 
advertising article, to be printed on a press, cut by dies, | 
provided with creased or scored lines for bending, and | 
shipped in flat shape to the party desiring to employ the 





article. The invention provides not only for bringing | 
cut-out portions in relief against the background, but ad- | 
mits of the natural representation of such objects as a | 
table, chair, box, desk, ete. A miniature theater is also 
provided, on the stage of which paper figures may be | 
made to appear to act. 

Designs, 

OvERALLS.—C. E. Lightner, San An- | 
tonio, Texas. The leading feature of this design is for a | 
front extension or centrally divided apron for garments } 
of this class. . 

DisPLAY STAND.—Merritt A. King and 
Charles E. Mullin, Mount Pleasant, Pa. This stand has 
a central standard on which revolvee a six-sided case, 
the sides of the body presenting a series of panels, and 
the shelves presenting an open work figure of radial 
arms, 

Norse.—Copies of any of the above patents will be 
furnished by Munn & Co., for 10 cents each. Please 
send name of the patentee, title of invention, and date 
of this paper. 





NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


PRACTICAL RADIOGRAPHY. A _ hand- 
book of the applications of the X 
rays. By H. Snowden Ward,F.R.P.S. 
London. England: Dawbarn & Ward. 
1896. Pp. 80. Price 75 cents. 

In preparing this book, Mr. Ward, as editor of the 
Photogram, has got together in readable shape all of 
the important facts it is necessary to know to construct a 
practical X ray apparatus. He was assisted by E. A. 
Robins and A. E. Livermore, who give chapters on the 
construction of the electrical apparatus. It begins with 
a history of the discovery, describes in detail the appara- 
tus, accompanied by several illustrations, and ends with 
chapters on practical radioscopy, and applications and 
probable advances. It is a convenient book for those 
desiring practical information on this interesting Roent- 
gen discovery. 

THE OLD LIGHT AND THE NEw. Chem- 
istry of color and new photography. 
By William Ackroyd, F.I.C. Lon- 
don, England: Chapman & Hall, 
Limited. 1896. Pp. 99. Price 75 cents. 


Chapters I and II deal briefly on the nature of light, 
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TAXIDERMY. How to collect, skin, pre- 
serve, and mount birds. The game 
and fish laws of the commonwealth 
=. Pennsylvania. Illustrated. Pp. 
1 


We have to acknowledge the receipt from Dr. B. H. 
Warren, State Zoologist of Pennsylvania, of his excellent 
treatise on taxidermy, which is illustrated with samples 
of the copper mounts and of methods of mounting, and 
containing full directions on skinning and preservation, 
with formulae, and to which the game and fish laws of 
Pennsylvania are appended. It forms Bulletin No. 6 of 
the Department of Agriculture, Division of Economic 
Zoology. 


ALDEN’s Livine Topics CYCLOPEDIA. 
A record of recent events and of the 
world’s progress in all departments of 
heoeeetan, New York: Jobn B. 
Alden. rice 50 cents. 


We have recently had to review a portion of “ Living 
Topics The following volume brings out the fact that 
the editor's idea is to give mainly exclusively later topics 
and information in all departments of knowledge. It 1s 
contemporaneous in its distinctive value as a work, the 
ground taken by the publisher being that people study- 
ing a cyclopedia desire usually to acquire the knowledge 
of events that are of immediate interest. As soon as the 
alphabet is used up, it is proposed to begin with the al- 
phabet anew, so that the succession of articles will fur- 
nish a thoroughly up-to-date review of all knowledge. 


ELEcTRIc LIGHTING. A _ practical ex- 
position of the art forthe use of engi- 
neers, students, and others interested 
in the installation or operation of 
electrical plants, Volume I. The 
Generating Plant. By Francis B. 
Crocker, E.M., Ph.D. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company. Luon- 
don: E. & F. N. Spon, 125 Strand. 
1896. Pp. 444. Price $3. 


This work is from the pen of Professor Crocker, long 
identified with the electric engineering industry of this 
country. He was a well known inventor and constructor 
years before he assumed the duties of professor of elec- 
trical engineering in Columbia College. We have from 
him the first volume of what promises to be a most ex- 
cellent treatise on electric lighting. From all aspects, 
with the numerous illustrations. adequate indexes, and 
the characteristics of the author, it will, we believe, oc- 
cupy an individual place of its own, free from all fear of 
veurpation. Professor Crocker’s record at Columbia 
College has shown the value of placing a practical engi- 
neer in the professor's chair, and this work may be 
estimated a most valuable addition to the resources 
of the engineer and will still further advance the pro- 
fessor’s reputation. 


Pumps AND Pump Morors. A manual 
for the use of hydraulic engineers, 
By Philip R. Bjorling. Volume L Pp. 
xv, 369. Volume II, Plates celxi. 
London: E. & F. N. Spon. New 
York: Spon & Chamberlain. 1895. 
Price $18. 

The title page describes the scope of this book. It is 
a very exhaustive treatise on al] the different methods of 
elevating water, starting from the ancient methods and 
giving elaborate treatment to the modern approved sys- 
tems. The text consists partly of a very full descrip- 
tion of the numerous cuts, whose number is testified to 
by the fact that the volume containing the cuts is thicker 
than the volume of text. All the cuts are of the me- 
chanical order, being liberally lettered, so that the de- 
scription of each as given in the text can be accurately 
followed by the reader. Nothing so complete on the 
subject has, we believe, been recently published. Al- 
though from the English standpoint, we do not find 
America neglected in the text, the honored name of 
Worthington receiving special cousideration in the de- 
scription of a test applied to one cf his high duty pumps. 


SPECIFICATIONS. A practical system for 
writing specifications for buildings. 
W. Frank Bower. New York: Ed- 
ward A. MacLean. 1896. Pp. 229, ii. 
Price $5. 

It is a common experience with those having super- 
vision with contractors and builders that nothing is 
harder than to produce an adequate specification for 
complicated work, so that it manifestly is of value to ob- 
tain the ideas of others on the subject of similar work. 
The present volume pr the embodi t of a sys- 
tem of specification writing used by the author in his 
own practice for many years. The book hardly lends 
iteelf to review, but as covering all regular building 
problems, as well as electric lighting, electric bell hang- 
ing and other classes of work, it’ will be found to be of 
the greatest use to archi The author states that it 
has already received warm appreciation from leading 
architects in the country. It is indexed and is quite free 
from anything like padding, and deserves warm com- 
mendation. 


THE CENTURY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. November, 1895, to April, 
1896. New York : The Century Com- 
pany. London: Macmillan & Com- 
pany. New Series, Vol. XXIX. 

p. 960. 

In an artistic binding, extending even to the fly leaves, 
with beautifully printed text, elegant paper and woodcuts 
and illustrations of its own high standard, this volume is 
an honor to American magazine literature. The Century 
among American magazines stands alone. It still, to its 
honor be it said, uses wood engravings and supplements 
haif tone work by the engraver's tool. Its topics are 
most timely and they are treated entirely regardless of 
all considerations of expense. The magazine has main- 
tained its price in the face of the low prices of the pe- 











ComBrnaTion Toou.—Henry Hunt and | tip « broken stock or a worn-out lash may be readily re- 
Henry Hont, Jr, Wilkeeberre, Pa, This is a strong and | placed by a new one. This tip, which is tubular, is 
inexpensive tool, adapted to be carried about in the | adapted to be screwed upon the stock, and has near its 
pocket, and designed (> be cepectally asefal to bieyclista, | outer end two annalar ribe which receive loosely a collar 
affording tn one device an of) can, serew driver, and | in which are secured the ends of a clevis which is pre- 
wrench. The handle portion, which ie removable from | ferably made of strong wire. The forward end of the 
the shank of the wrench, is hollowed out to form an oll | clevis is bent to form a coil or eye, in which the lash is 


the chemistry and variations of color and their signifi- | riodical literature which have occurred in the last few 
cance, while chapter III relates entirely to a description | years, so that it rightly and properly occupies a position 
of the X rays, their numerous properties and character- | of its own, and certainly carries out the traditions es- 
istics under the title of “The New Photography.” There tablished by the old time “Scn>ner,” its predecessor. 
are very good examples of X ray photographs the The present volume is particularly interesting, as con- 
book. It is concisely written and gives data and facts in taining the Napoleon articles which have attained such 





receptacie, ite tapering threaded neck fitting in a shank | secured, 


regard to the action of X rays on minerals, etc., that are | wide publicity with the authorship of Professor Sloane, 
of much value, | of Princeton. 
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light the lamp if connected in parallel, the output in 
watts being the same, but voltage is lowered and am- 
perage increased, A. No. The lamp must have suffi- 
cient voltage to give a lighting current through ite re- 
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the friction between the air and the bulb, and by the | = See Display frame, : droge aie return fitti 566,151 
energy converted into beat by the arresting of the mo- Frying pai, J. i. Heutlinger .. Bae Rat Jo, J. Finley. son 012 
tion of the air. Other things being equal, the bétter the rnace. See Deoxidizing furnace. Heating fur- Railway aod water xb po 
fan, the more the thermometer will rise. clined E Jackman bbe cc ence cbssdpdoesccges ede 566,182 
G Railway fp SING Si scinile cece cdhdnecdhenceal 565.908 
—— ¢ Pye Railway 3, automatic pneumatic, C. H. Sher- nse 
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Gas rege 565. iiway switch, M. ~ sy .. 6921 
Gas eh, Soin of and material for manu- ilway switcb, M. Tremblay................--...- 566,281 
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Ratchet wrench, T 
Reflector, A. Gohrine 
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ning tresket 3 Richards . . 506,199 | Saw filing machine, Wallace & Coyle. 
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Books, cover for memorandum sales slip, W. M, | Horseshoe. nailiess, J McGurn Spinning and tw! in frame Martie’ Tolm =. 566,204 
Bean — coee De wactoss 2, svvereceee S6seus 565,996 — gone and stop valve, combined air, 8. Spinning and twisting frame » 
Bottle. seine easobine, rv. BETEES, + or -cenene neave Per Sk 0 Dibiies sevsrenee ensssesesnanens a | = yuan. Peet Pe eee ee 
Bottle, siphon, R Prax. ore ice Into, chbes bes, apparatus for cutting block, H. a feet ew eyes apt toe 
Bowl stopper, M I oi nn c'vpcnrsensbtbtehossnaliinncs 566,088 — steam power, J. 
Box. py yd J. ce slabs, apparatus for branding, H. Vander Stamping press, rel ai color acre F. Sproule. 
~—™ Laneh bo | naemangepeeentgnant ene Sapte: -xgl 566,089 | Starchine mach wed cut. T. Stites. 546,242 
arene aangh box. bracket 1 telitaie and indicator, T. M. Eynon: Metzee 566,14 , S. Lacavalerie...........+--++++s 565,907 
Hae See Car brake. a sqcerteeie, J. G. Res eneeeste. = ceonpebs --. 45,917 | Steel and refining ot iron oFe, production of, 
brie mJ. 3. Casey RGD We MOOT O 564,» 200 cccpnvoceses evsesss. S0B,213 Bnet & LORRWIRE....0.500.ccccccccccccceses 568,026 
Bree iin, H. J. Flood vom gh age @. B, DemOWe ings.-ccscsene .. 566,064 | Stone breaker, MeCully. s dan otibenonech pe cauliiiaind . 6088 
Brides. —, 7. bd yng insulator for electrical Whitaker & Shogo enttiog, ng, dressing and finishing macbine, J. 
Brus h. fountain, ‘s ind, Widens 45.450 Insulator support. ©. P. Toward....000600200000022. Pr) ber. See Bottie stopper. = Es wa 
ivekle, Pi cdbdinscee javatonuabiians 6.27 Iroa, See Curling sropper._ Boo Satie stones Be iveccntvoccnciont 566,139 





PR. , annadian » Soeeele may oow be obtamed by tne in- 
y of the inventions .ramed in the fure- 

t?'commpi seine led. _ provided they aresimple, at a cost of $4) each. 
ted the cost wili be a little more. For full 

Munn & “o.. MI Hroadway, New 

York. 0 Other foreign patents may also be obtained. 
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Lathes *°" wiametin 


8 and ti-inch Swing. 
New and Original Features 
Send for Catalogue B. 

Seneca Falls Mfe Compacy, 
695 Waters St., Seneca Falis. 8 ¥ 


AN PATENTS. - AN INTER- 
wing the number of patents 
granted for the various subdjecis upon which petitions 
have hoen fled from the bexinning down to December 
a. Contained in SCIENTIFIO AMERICAN B8UP- 
PLEWVENT, No. 1002. Price © cents. To be had at 
this office and from ali newsdenlers 
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HAPERS PLANERS DRILLS 
RTF TS. TOOLS 
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POWER & FOOT) 


ATHE S.'* | mac TUNE gnery 
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we actors MINING MAG MACHINERY Sen 
Sates Iron 


Works, Dept. C. 650 Elston Av. Chicago. ti 
Elbridge Electrical Mfg. Co. 


Our 8 Light Dynamo. 


PLAIN 


MANUFACTURERS OF a Specialty. 
sos “lw. E. CALDWELL CO., 





ALL WOOD TOWERS. 
ELEVATED TANKS 


for Automatic Fire Sprinkler Planta. 
Louisiana Red Cypress Tanks 


219 E. Main Street, 
Louisvite, Ky., U. S. A. 





Towers, Tanks and Tubs 


PATENT SECTIONAL 
‘ante |e IRON TOWERS 








Repair Bic 





cles for a Living.— Your boy's s bobby 









may be mechanics; if so, get him the proper cools. 
Uthat “ chafing” 
of = 
bieycle chain! It 
means friction, and 
Here isa Ay w ongee com, Illus. cataic tA P friction retards 
of tools for 21 Warren 8t., and leesens 5 You 
can, stop the n olge and the wear too b one application of 
wht «& int the jones ab ha = Le wtenat,, 
creeps in e joints and stays there, preven’ ing 
SEN ITIVE DRILL 2eeseeeee a 
easier. ‘Ask 3 


of Bicycle Manufacturers. 


co. nN 


ae BEKKRANG et 0., A bu Park i‘ N.J. 
A tool adapted for light drilling. = obary Fer 
Constructed specially for the use DO YOUR 0 | Save money! Make 
others ! pe-setting 
PRINTING |r; prsicd sue 
yy . PRESS fer je ee 
. Can tarda, circulars, ee | Presses, type, cards, 


West Center Street, Canastota, N. Y. 





BICYCLISTS BEWARE 


Py eer mailed 








«--DRA WING 








Pattern Makers, Car- 
ney a = penters, Steam Engi- 
aaasen Asdhiaectane, yo 
Plumbing, | trical Workers, Civil 

Engineers, Plumbers, 


all Branches. Seeam 


(Leco., 






y. and ime ). cular. State 
The International wish to 
__ Gaegententte oes. Geventen, rs 


SMALL | MOTORS for All All Purposes. 


yee we bh FY 
a ay & rwelers, atbes. mod 


1 
The LEAVITT 
on 4 co. Manufacturers of E.ectric 


ors Electri Speclalties. 122 
Mitchell st.. PROVIDENC KR. 1. 





WYMANSGORDON 


WORCESTER.MASS. 











Press for print 
a small paper, 








Steg 5 Sreere SEPARATOR 


IT WILL separate water from steam, and 
80 deflect the water that it cannot get back 
into the curreut 


IT Wit... soparate grease and sediment 


from exbaust steam The grease may be | 

drawn of at intervals, and the sediment 

remeuved SR” Send for Circular 8. I. 
VESTER & SEELEY CO. 


29-33 Haverhill Street, 


No. 3 Power Press 







A strong, blocky, and compact machine 
for such work as stencil cutting, clock 
work, gas Gxtures, lamp burners. metai 
fan motors, stuve pipe elbows, frait and 
fish boxes, paint cans, ete. Will panch 
Min. bole in 4 in. iron, or will cut biank 
full size of opeuing, + @ inch thick. 

i” Send for Cirewar P. P. Address 


SPRINGFIELD MACHINE TOOL CO 
Southern Ave., Springfield, 0., U.S. A. 


TURRET BRASS LATHES = 


and Brassworking 
Machinery. 


Hill, Clarke &Co. 


160 Oliver s¢.. 
STON. 

16 Se. © — Sr. 
CHICAGO. 


4 











The Coburn Patent Trolley Track « 


Store Ladders. 


A PAIR OP STAIRS ALL ALONG 
THE LINE OF SHELVES. 
GP” Send for Book. 


The Coburn Troiley Track Mfg. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


New Friction “Disk Drill. 


FOR LIGHT WORK. 
Has these Great Advartages: 

The speed can he instantly hanged from 0 to 1600 

without st or shifting belta. Power applied 

an be gradual to drive, with equal safety, the 

pt or largest drills within ite range—a wom 

derfu! eropoemy ip Gas os A saving in drill 
breakage. Send for 

W. F. & JNO. 0. BARNES co. 

1900 Raby 5St., Rockfo. 
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THINK OF EXTREMES 


in the way of mechanical implements, and, 
whatever they are, you are sure to find 


them in “A BOOK OF TOOLS.” 


A Book of 
Toole” is the 
most complete 
catsiogue ever 
issued 
tains O 
and over 
illust rations. 

Prices are 
given. 

A copy of 
this book sent 
post paid toany 
address on re- 
ceipt of % cents in stamps. 


CHAS. A. STRELINGER & CO. 
Address Box 1244, Adv. Dept. DETROIT, MICH. 
Physical and “chool Apparatus 


THE THERMOPHONE| 


A new instrament for 


Measuring Temperatures | 


Willi take temperature of any- 
thing at any range or distance. 
t thrcular free. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 


ACETYLENE APPARATUS —ACETY- 
lene pureber of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLE- 
MENT, describing, with full lilustrations, the most 
recent, simple, or home made and commercial apparatus 
for wenerating aeetriene on the large and emali scale. 
The was ae made for aod used by the mrcroscopiset and 
etudeot: ite use in the magic lantern. The new French 
table lamp making ite own sceiviene. Contained in 
SCUENTIVIC AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT. No. 1057 
| e Wicenmtsa. To be had at office 


Com 














A Boiler Feeder 


For High 


WORKS AT 10 TO @& LBS. STEAM 
as easily as 
OUR STOCK INJECTOR AT % TO 18 LBS. 
May we tell you about it? 
PENBERTHY 
116 Seventh Street, 





ATER MOTOR 


GAS ENGINES & VENTILATING FANS 


e best Motor in the world for driving all kinds of 
D 


INJECTOR CO., 





sit | 








KELSEY & Co. 
Meriden, Conn 








Pressures 





DETROIT, MICH. 





IMPROVED 
ADJUSTABLE 
“S$” WRENCH. 





P, O. Box 1400, 





Free 


Strong, Durable. For Circular, address 
BEMIS & CALL HARDWARE & TOOL CO. 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


Easily operated. 





and Accurate 








eet machinery, 
for blowing chure’ 
coffee mills, ventilati 


choppers, etc. In use the world over, and 


water compan i 
ackus Water ner M 


eat, 
b organs, running a. pecans, 


fana, ice rs, meat 
mended 
everywhere. Address iar, 
oter Co., Newark, N. Je. U.S.A, 





If you want the best Lathe and Drill 






Westcott Chu 
Ask for catalogue 


Send for 
Wiley & Rumell Mfg. Oo.. 





Cos. Ogetde. | nN. Lf 
Finst PRize AT COLUMBIAN bsiearreen, 1883. 


Green River Patent Spiral Fluted Reamers. RAI 


Roughing and Finishing Taper Reamers. 





HARVEY HUBBELL 
Machinery and Tool Mfr. 
Impreved Tapping 


CREWS 


Machine Screws for electrical purposes. 





For Bicycte ManuracTuRERs 
QUINT’S 
TURRET DRILLS 


Arranged for Tapping with from two 
to twelve spindles. 


A. D. QUINT, 
4 Clinton St., Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 








ity, Cheap and Accurate. 
- U.S. A. 
or German. 











Catalogue. 
Greenfield, Mass.. 0. 8 A. 
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RE MD 


HEAVY MACHINERY. 








WIRE 





ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY, RECENT AD- 


vances in.—By J. W. Richards, A.C. 


haustive and lavegestiog pa 


recently been made in! 


e opacatue for und methods of 
f electro 


. Ph.D. A very ex- 
per on the progress that has 


P. O. 





rosecuting work in the @ 
Bontained in SCIENTIFIC 
Nos. 1014 and 1015. 


Price 10 cents each. 
had at nie office and from ali newsdealers. 


ry. 
AM ENICAN SUPPLEMENT, 
‘0 be 











| Branch Offices : 19 Pearl 8t., 


Direct Coupled Ly ee and 


UY TELEPHONES 
That Are Good--Not Cheap Things 


WESTERN TELEPHONE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
260 South Clinton Street, Chicago 
The Largest Manufacturers af Telephones in the U. 8S. 


MARINE and LOCAL 
LIGHT PLANTS 
Bystonent “plectric or un- 





elipoter be to 10 ~ 
‘or particulars, address 
DEL RNAP MOTOR CO. 


Also 4 inch Narrow 
Sept. ist for 4.0. S ak hy 


Machinery for making 


Sample box free. any articles from 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
tic wire f ing machine department is tn 
Charge of fC Manville 


Machinery for making sheet metal goods. 


THE WATERBURY [TIACHINE CO., 
Box 
WATERBURY, CONN., U. S. A. 


SYCAMORE CASE $5.4 Rds fad? 





Pe... thor, 


WIRE 








Po. a 
land, Me. 
Boston. 1 Themen iia. 7s ¥. 





TUBULAR 


es te, pe ty. 


The L hburg, Va., Telephone Co. tried to 

cons out of other apparates and were Sek lone - lens 

until a ch. was made to the “ W. ” ity 

of the latter now operated there at IT mows the ligbs « otreighs 
Hundreds of similar cases be cited affecting the 

apparatus of nearly all competitors. ” Dgena Rerceane, 





















The Berkefeld House F Filter 


—e water, absolutely free fr« 1 
te wtp cay, tan all apparels re 
“<= ace of t filtering 
dz ender Cylinders ean be s:ertlized by 
~ circu 4 to the a 
EK LD FILTER e. 
a edar avect. New York. 


DRIVING ——- 
ir Siesmss mo to cht. 







R. E. DIETZ CO., 60 Laight Street, New 
Mention this paper and get special discownt. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 







York. 








wr ESTABLISHED 1845. 
The Most Popular Scientific Paper in the Worid 


Only $3.00 a Year, Including Postage. 
Weekly--52 Numbers a Year. 


This widely circulated and splendidly illustrated 
paper is published weekly. Every number contains six- 
teen pages of usefal information and a large number of 
original engravings of new inventions and discoveries, 
representing Engineering Works, Steam Machinery, 
New Inventions, Novelties in Mechanics, Manufactures, 
Chemistry, Flectricity.Telegraphy, Photograpby, Archi- 
tecture, Agriculture, Horticulture, Natura! History, 
etc. Complete list of Patents each week. 

Termes of Subscription.—One copy of the ScTEN- 
TIFIC AMERICAN wil! be sent for one year - 52 numbers— 
postage prepaid, (0 any subscriber in the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receiptof Three Dollars by 
the publishers; six months, $1.50; three months, $1.00. 

Clubs. — Special rates for several names, and to Post- 
masters. Write for particulars. 

The safest way to remit is by Posta! Order, Draft, or 
Express Money Order. Money carefully placed inside 
of envelopes, securely sealed, and correctly addressed, 
seldom goes astray, but is at the sender’s risk Address 
all letters and make al! orders, drafts, etc., payable to 

MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway. New Vork. 


—~ - -——- 


Scientitic American Supplement 


This is a separate and distinct publication from THE 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICA’, but is uniform therewith ia 
size, every number containing sixteen large pages full 
of engravings, many of which are taken from foreign 
papers anc accompanied with translated descriptions. 
THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT is published 
weekly, and includes a very wide range of contents. It 
preserts the most recent papers by em/nent writers in 
al) the principal departments of Science and the Useful 
Arts, embracing Biology, Geology, Mineralogy, Natural 
History, Geography Archwology, Astronomy, Chemis- 
try, Electricity, Light, Heat, Mechanical Engineering, 
Steam and Railway Engineericg, Mining, Ship Building, 
Marine Engineering, Photography, Technology. Manu- 
facturing Industries, Sanitary Engineering, Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Domestic Economy, Riography. Medicine, 
ete. A vast amount of fresh and valuable information 
obtainable !n no other publication. 

The most important Engineering Works, Mechanisms, 
and Manufactures at home and abroad are illustrated 
and described in the SUPPLEMENT. 

Price for the SUPPLEMENT, for the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. $5.00 a year; or one copy of the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN and one copy of the SUPPLE- 
MENT, both mailed for one year to one address for $7.00. 
Single copies, 10 cents. Address and remit by postal 
order, express money order, or check, 

MUNN a& co., 361 Broadway, New York. 


——_- @e——_ 
> > . > 
Building Edition. 
THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BUILDING Ep!TION i: 
tssved monthly. $2.50 a year. Single copies, 2% cents. 
Thirty-two large quarto pages, forming a large and 
splendid Magazine of Architecture, richly adorned witb 
elegant plates and other fine engravings; illustrating the 
most interesting exampies of modern Architectural 

Construction and allied subjects. 

A special feature is the presentation in each number 
of a variety of the latest and best plans for private resi- 
dences. city and country, including those of very mod- 
erate cost as well as the more expensive. Drawings ip 
perspective and in color are given, together with Floor 
Plans. Descriptions, Locations, Estimated Cost, ete. 

The elegance and cheapness of this magnificent work 
bave won for it the Largest Circulatien of any 
A | publication in the world. Sold by all 
newsdea ers. $2.50 a year. Remit to 

MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, New York. 


SQ 


Export Edition 


of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, with which ts incor- 
porated “LA AMERICA CIENTIFICA E INDUSTRIAL,” 
or Spanish edition of the SCTENTI FIC AMERICAN ts pub- 
lished monthly, and is uniform in size and typography 
with the SCIANTIF!C AMER!CAN. Every number con- 
tains about 50 pages, profusely illustrated It is the finest 
scientific, industrial export paper published. It circu- 
lates thronghout Cuba, the West Indies, Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, Spain and Spanish possessions 


hitact 








DEFIANCE. 





MACI WINE WORKS 








wh the Spanish language is spoken. THE SCI- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN Export EpiTion bas 4 large 
guaranteed circulation in all commercial places through- 
out the world. $3.00a year, postpaid, to any part of the 
world. Single copies, % cents. 

&@” Manufacturers and others who desire to secure 
foreign trade may bave large and handscmely displayed 
announcemen*s published in this edition at a very 
moderate cost. Rates upon application. 

MUNN & CO., Publishers. 
361 Broadway, New York. 
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"THE BLISS 


School of Electricity 


Bliss Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


nly Institution teaching practical Electrical En- 
wg exclusively, Laboratory equipment excel- 
jnatruetion the best. Catalog on application. 





my 
jent. 


‘The Inland Printer 


uestionably The Leading ‘eis Spummal of the 





Scientific American. 


Chain 





BELTING of Various Styles, ELEVATORS, CONVEYORS, 


COAL MINING and HANDLING MACHINERY. 
The JEFFREY MANUFACTURING CO., COLUMBUS, O, 
id Branches. 


CHICAGO—NEW YorK. 





52" Send for late Catalogue “0. 
THE BEST 


puace ro stuoy ENGINEERING 


Civil, Mechanical, Electrical and Mining, is the 


Western University of Pennsylvania 
&@” Write for Catalogue to 
W. J. HOLLAND, Ph.D., LL.D., Chancellor, Pittsburgh. 





| in the Printing Ind aptly ot on 
eet ot every month Maale witl wich A, gfe 
information, articles of general i Se ele- 
illustrations. Only $2.00 per year; $1.00 for six 
iths: 20 cents per copy—none free. 


VLAND PRINTER CO., 2 CO., 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago 


Patent Improved Leorcting Fifth Wheel 


FOR ALL 


Manuf Graphite Bushings, Bearings, and 
Wasners. wa sent free. GK Wut ie 
LeBKica TING CO., Box 8, Bound Brook. | J. 











Derabie—Easily Applied. 


and 
posure to the weather as coal- 


tar rootings do. § jor 
2 old, 
ike saeular = = list to 


Wa ot Ps QuReicar 


= Now Vork. 0's. A. 
ALCO VAPOR LAUNCH 


Engine and Helm Controlled from Bow 

caten improved and only 12 to 1 Motor 
w ready forthe market. 18 to # ft. 

Launches. 2. 3, 5ard 7 horse power. 








No heensed ineer or Pilot igoupired Safety 
Guaranteed. 0 Dangerous Naphtha or es ond. 


Marine Taper Engine C — . mdersey € ity, N. J. 
M 
MARINE 





\ 


YITO 
reas SD ,AUNCHES 


ae 


sor errort Smone OF 
OR FORE. Qn0R. 
MONITOR, —_ GINE R @OMPANY 
p RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


(EASTERN OFFICE, = os YONKERS, 6. CATALOGUE FREC., 


KLINE’S PATENT IMPROVED 

ee bass Jar Holder and Top Wrench 

Entirely new—Fits any jar. 

1 No more burned hands in canni 

j fruit—No more broken jars while hile fll 

= ing—No trouble to wa hot 

— No more bad temper trying to ‘open 

| ior ire No more trouble to close them— 

of best steel wire and rubber— 

Will last a lifetime. egy 50c. per set 
L & © Mfrs... 

Agents Wanted. 4 River street, "weesten Pa. 

Experimental Sci 

P TS 
BY 
GEO. M. HOPKINS. 


Seventeenth Edition. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED. 











840 pages, 782 fine cuts, substantially and 
beautifully bound. Price in cloth, by mail, 
#4. Half morocco, ®5. 

This splendid work is up to the times. 
It gives young and old something worthy of 
thought. It has influenced thousands of 
men in the choice of a career. It will give 
anyone, young or old, information that will 
enable him to comprehend the great im- 
provements of the day. It furnishes sug- 
gestions for hours of instructive recreation. 

Send for illustrated circular and 
complete table of contents. . . . 


MUNN & CO., Publishers, 


Office of the... 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 





beard at Suv 
be plainly at 
are imitation hard rubber, the 
used on regular instruments. 
aside and all short lines this is Gene Gon oO 
J ae ty mail Sor BG0. 


ens for using. Sent 


R. INGERSOLL & "h BRO. 6S 65 CORTLANDT $ st. iy ier CITY. 








CROOKES TUBES AND ROENTGEN’S 
Photography.—The new photography as performed ah 
the use 0 aa A = a Cy & -— cacnense. 


ut Crookes t aes, oa. ey “e ons as. 
303. 980, She! bei Tas. ah 18 1057, ain: 
SCIENTIFIC AM 4, vol. 74. 


These protesely “leneresed” &c crLayeere ~ a 
most exhaustive series of articles on Crookes tubes and 
the experiments performed with them. Among then wil! 
be found Prof. Crookes’ early lectures, detaili very 
fully the experiments which 80 excited the world, and 
which are now aguin exciting attention in connection 
with Roentgen’s photographs. Price cents each 
To be had at this office and from all newsdealers. 









They have a tone horus * 
° * 


all their own 
are the stand- 


THE NEW ard of excel- 
DEPARTURE W's 
ate aime 













Made in 16 
sisecent styles 





aoe Con 










Patented 
iso-6-7. My inven- 
tions, and will sue 
all concerns selling 
using the Safety 
fook attachment, 
according to De- 
cision of Ly — 
Court 4, as for 
8. D. of N 
Send for eiréuliare to 
E. IMBACSER, 96 Broadway, New York. P.O. Box 2875. 


ICE-BOATS-THEIR CONSTRUCTION 

and Management. With working drawings, details, and 
directions in full. Four engravings, showing mode of 
construction, Views of the two fastest ice-satiing boats 
used on the Hudson river in winter. By H. A. Horsfal!, 
“.E. Contained in SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLE- 
WENT, 1. The same number also contains the rules and 
regulations for the formation of ice-boat clubs, the sail- 
ing and management of ice-boats. Price 10 cents, 


UNION CARBON BATTERY 


A perfect battery for electric be!ls, telephones, 
etc. Price complete 40c. each. $4 per doz, Lllus- 
trated circular free. C. M. TURNQUIST, 
216 Seuth Clark Street, Chicago,.Ili. 

















UNCLE SAM 


is looking 
for Bright Young Men 


to take the Civil Service Examina- 
tions now bel held thro hout 
the United =ta 200 to 

= annum, paid examiners he 
hy . Full yy! 
Ls 


positi 
of -— Fy FREE, br — 
mention the SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
CAN. to-day. 
Natl. Correspondence Institute, 
C. S. Dept. Washington, D.C 
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experience, and no 
there prepasesee Of Patent 
the prosecution of 
United States, Canada, and 


Cous rights for Books, 
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ATENTS! 


MUNN & CO,, in connection 
with the Setteetion of the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, continue to examine im 
ments, and to act as Solicitors of Pateuts 


is lin@ of business they have had nea 
w bave unequaled nettles tet 
Drawings. Speci 
Applications for 
Foreign Countries. 
n & Co, also Lag DB to the pi 
Labels, 
Reports on Infringements of Patents. 
intrusted to them is done with special care and 


meee sent free of charge on application, a 
a cormeatton about Patents and how to 


charge. a Prnopene of of Foreign 

the principa! countries of the ae 

MUNN & CO., Souicirons of Parents, 
361 Bnoaoway, New York. 


BRANCH OFFICES. — No. @2 an 
Building, near 7th Street. WASHINGTON. 


— — very reasonable terms. 
conte 
gare them sta, Appenio, "ele 
ppeals, issues, Infringem 
Se age vents ABE Cases. Hints on the sale 
We also send, free of 
Patent Laws, showing the cost and met 
Patents in al 


mprove- 


tions, and 
Patents in the 


essrs. 
reparation of Caveats, 
issues, Assignments, 
All business 
prompt- 


Labels, Copyrights, 


a Gd F Sweet, Enaite 
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vu USE GRINDSTONES? 


if so, we can supply you. | All sizes 





FULL COLLEGE COURSE IN CHEMISTRY. 

An articie entitied “Chemistry as a bony | Educa- 
tion,” a spécial Circular of the new Course in Practical 
Chemistry and a ( ~~ of the Polytechnic Institute 
(chartered as a College in 1890) seni ication to 





mounted and unmounted. always 
— A} if electing tones li >. 
s aityof se si alls 

ciai purposes. § Ask for catalog . 


The CLEVELAND STONE (CO, 
2d Floor. Wilshire, Cleveland. 0 


MANUFACTURE OF STARCH FROM 
Maize.—By J. Kriegner. Full details of the process. 
With one illustration, Contained in SCIENTIFIC AMER- 
ICAN SUPPLEMENT, No. 101%. Price Wcents. To be 
had at this office and from aii newsdealers. 


EBDGEH TOOCcisS 
are often nearly ruined by using a 2 ons 
— .. —_ to the work. 

a large variety of grits 
Scnanie er grindina om y tool. 
cm we send —— | our Cat 
wnich will give you some information? * 
GRAFTON =TONE COMPANY, 
No 80 River Street, GRAFTON, OHIO- 


















BY USING - MAWNOCITIN 
SHORE GUNNERS SAY IT'S THE ONLY ABSOL- 

UTE AUSI-PREVENTIVE. 2 OZ. CANS 25 CTS. 
ASK FOR BOOKLET. 0. GOETZE 116 BROAD ST, N.Y, 


ACETYLENE GAS AND CARBIDE OF 


Calcium.—All about the new illuminant, its qualities, 
chemistry. pressure of liquefaction, its probabié future, 
experiments performed with it. A most valgable series 
of articies, ziving in complete form the particulars of 

tate To Apparatus for same SS the -1_ tain 
TIFIC AMERICAN bss: 
1oe4. i "1007. lege "Fein io14. i013. eo1e. 1 . 
recent apparatus of sim- 
and more elaborate 1 ty —s Generibed at 637 mipeermtes 

8 acetylene Supp = 0. . 
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Er eseaer PETER , AUSTEN, _ Polyyectinie Institute, 
9 Living treet, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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COLLARS AND CUFFS. 
MADE OF FINE CLOTH IN ALL POPULAR STYLES, 


quali inFitand Wear to finest line 
‘ot to be laundered ; when soiled reverse, then discard. 
LUXURIOUS and ECONOMICAL. 


Sold at all ~~ | Gents’ Furnishing Stores, but if not found 
ve cents for a box of ten Collars 








«_DEAFNESS 


and HEAD NOISES relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention, onsivety 4 mae ew: 


from al! other devices. 


n construction 
hon all other. devices fai), and where medical ait cs 
Cm oo ana ie no 


ums no relief. ~ Way 
attachm 
Wit Fath Kate Dawn uw “a LiL t eae Re oO, 
12 Mention this paper. and 1122 22 ‘broadway, New Yort 
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can be made as wel! with 
any kind of paint—Rven white 
lead. Butif you have an eye 
for beauty, a thought for econ- 
omy, a esire to do the work 


right, you should get 
PATTON'S fou PAINT 


red on scientific prince ip »les in Patton Proportions 
enn for 40 vears and durability guaranteed, 
Exclusive agency given to cne dealer oe inatown. If 
your town has no agent, order direct $1.50 per gal., regu 
lar house colors. Preight paid toany R. R. station eastof 5 
Denver. “How to increase the size of your houre with 
paint” free for the asking, 18 o- ee ons of ariistic bouse 
coloring free of agents, or send us 4 2c. stampa. 
JAS. E. PATTON CO., Milwaukee, Wis., U. 8. A. 


Also Patton's Paint (White Paste Form) Same Quality. 
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ht and fine machinery to. “order; ‘models, and ¢ eleo- 
work specialty. K. 0. CHASE, NEWARK, N. J. 


FISH 


DIES Models, Tools, Special and General “Machinery 
made to order. Prices mosorate. -GUENAR 


8 to 8 South 6th Street, BROOKLYN, 


Shorthand by Mai Thoroughly taught b 


porters. UVatalogue t by es 
Potts Shorthand College, Williamsport, Pa. 
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Wanted For manufacturing purposes, good patented 
novelties—cy cle marevemente preferred, The Gilbert 
& Chester Co., Elizabeth, 
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troduce a valuable invention. 


Address 4 ANNA LINN, UNION | © cIrY, IND. 
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IDEAS DEVELOPED.  Absulate secrecy. Send 
for particulars. Advice and suggestions free. 
Correspondence and sampie orders solicited. Mode!s, 
Patterns, Castings, etc, Gardam & Son, 6 Jobn &t., N.Y. 





TYPE WHEELS. MODELS & EXPERIM 
NOVELTIES & CTC. EW TORK STEROL WP vent 





VOLNEY W. MASON & CO. 
FRICTION PULLEYS, CLOTCHES, and ELEVATORS 


PROVIDENC kK RI 








saves wear of chain, pre- 
vents rust and increases 
ease, speed and comfort. 
= fit will pay you to 
send 10 cents for sample. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


DIXON’S 691 
CYCLE CHAIN 
GRAPHITE 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 




















Twelfth Edition No Now Ready. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
CYCLOPEDIA OF 


>——~a Receipts, Notes and Queries 


12,500 RECEIPTS. 706 PAGES. 


Price, $6.00 in Cloth; $6.00 in Sheep; $6.50 in Half 
Morocco, Postpaid. 

T HIS great 

work has now 





= | been on the mar- 





ket for nearly 
six years, and 
the demand forit 
has been so great 
that tweive edi- 
tiona have been 
called for. 

it is entirely 
distinct from the 
ordinary receipt 
book in being 
thoroughly up 
to date. 

The work may 
be regarded as 
the product of 
the studies and 
practical ex- 
perience of the 
ablest chemists 
and workers in 
all parts of the 
world; the information given being of the highest 
value, arranved and condensed in concise form, 
convenient for y use. Aimost every inquiry 
that can be thought of, relating to formu'a used 
in the various manufacturing industries, will here 
be found answered. 

Those who are engaged in almost any branch 
of industry will find in this book much that 
is of practical value in their respective call- 
ings. ose who are in search of independent 
business or — relating to the home 
manufacture of salabie articl lt find in it 
hundreds of most excellent su ns, 

2 Send for descriptive ctreular. 


MUNN & CO., Publishers, 
361 Broadway, New York. 
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Higher rates are required. 
The above are charges per agate line— about eight 
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Tested and True. 





The Easiest Running Whee! iu the Werld. 


8” Send for Catalogu 
THE BLACK MFG. CO., ERIE, PA. 
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PREISTMAN SAFETY bit =~ 


“A the wrongly 9 wee “ ene 
gine using & Sa! ; Fr rank! in Inet? tute 

No Extra ioeerant m=, No 
Steam, No Gas, N4 Gasoline. 
Reliab'e, Safe, Economical 
and Convenient. 
Nine Governments 
nearly every purp< 
PREISTMAN & CO ia 
530 Boaree Bidg., 


buns ADELPHIA, PA. 


Typewriter 
Patent 


This company owns Letters 
Patent No. 558,428, issned April 
14, 1896, covering broadly all 
machines in which the cylinder 


taurus ap to expose the line of 
print. or-t-which « depiex or 


cross ribbon feed is used. The 
patent also covers many other 
features of modern typewriter 
construction. Infringers will be 
vigorously prosecuted. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict. 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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“The: Work’s The > Thing!” 


The average man cannot discriminate 
justly between machines, so far as 
mechanical construction is concerned, 
but he can discriminate weer 
their work 7. 
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No. 2 
HAMMOND 


and judge whether a typewriter producing 
se tes gta re 
what you want . 


THE HAMMOND 1 "TYPEWRITER CO., 401 East 62d Street, New York. 


Write for catalogue’and specimen of work of the 
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CHARTER GAS ENGINE CO., 





FOR ANY PURPOSE 
Box 148, Sterling, i. 





This beats Wind, Steam. or Horse 
Power. We offer the 


‘0 
WEBSTER %¢ actua! horse power 


GAS ENGINE 


for ©1450, less 10¢ discount for cash 
Built on toterch eable plan. Built 
of best material. ade in lots of 100, 
therefore we can make the price. Box- 
ed for shipment, wei ~4 pounds. 
a for. Gas or Gasol 
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Patent No. 463,569, granted 
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Of All Refractory Substances 


Is the - Criffin Mill,”’ whose 


pense is much Tess than stamp mills, 
at less cost than ariy other mill, with 


first cost, wear, and operating ex- 
and which yields a larger product 
perfect success in every instance. 


It will work by either the wet or dry process, and deliver a uni- 
formly sized finished product of from 30 to 350 Mesh, with equal facility. 


Its capacity is 3 to 4 tons per hour on 


Phosphate Rock, 1 % to 2 tons per 


hour on Portland Cement, Quartz Ores, etc. 


Correspondence solictted, and illustrated descriptive catalogue sent free by a on application to 


Bradley Pulverizer Co.., No. 92 State Street, Boston. 
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Scientific Rook fjatalogue 
RECENTI.Y PUBLISHED. 

Our New Catalogue containing over 100 pages, tncind- 
ing works om more than fifty diferent subjects. Wil 
be matied free to any address on application. 

MUNN & C@,, Publishers SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
361 Brendway, New Vork 
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Su 


Established : 


| Lightest Key-Touch, 
| Greatest Speed, Most 






‘ansfelaing, Best 
System of Scales. 


FROM THE U. S. 
GOVERNIIENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF cob ington, Nov. % 16. 


peiGentiemen —We have now aa 
bave ne complaint trom tbe poare of thems we 
(Signed) “Erma Bur BUCKINGHAM, : 


The Dept. of the Interior now uses 127 Densmores. 
DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 316 Broadway, N. Y. 
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